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Week Ending Friday, February 24, 1995 


Message on the Observance of 
Presidents’ Day, 1995 
February 16, 1995 


Greetings to Americans across the country 
celebrating Presidents’ Day, 1995. As citizens 
gather to reflect upon our nation’s rich his- 
tory, I am proud to salute our former Presi- 
dents for the legacy of leadership they have 
built in this nation. 

From the bold example of George Wash- 
ington to the timeless courage of Abraham 
Lincoln—the Presidents whose birthdays we 
commemorate today—each President, in his 
own way, has sought to use the power of the 
American government to make our country 
better, stronger, and truer to the ideals of 
its charter. Fueled by the mission of our na- 
tion’s citizens, Presidents of each generation 
have aspired to serve the common good, rec- 
ognizing that whether we Americans choose 
to rise or fall, move forward or backward, 
we will all do so together. On this special 
occasion, and in honor of that great tradition, 
I ask each of you to join in rededicating your- 
selves to maintaining the freedoms we hold 
most dear, for ourselves and for the genera- 
tions to come. 

Best wishes for a wonderful holiday cele- 
bration. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Interview With Brian Lamb of 
C-SPAN 


February 17, 1995 


Former U.S. Presidents 

Mr. Lamb. Mr. President, we're talking 
in and around President’s Day, so I want to 
see if you could tell us the purpose of having 
this little thing on your desk that involves 


another President—“Dewey Defeats Tru- 
man. 

The President. Well, of course, that’s the 
famous headline from the Chicago Tribune. 
I got it when I was in indapeatalinn Mis- 
souri, at the Truman Library. And I'm a big 
admirer of President Truman. He was my 
neighbor—you know, Arkansas and Missouri 
border each other—and I always—I like hav- 
ing that on my desk. It reminds me that 
things are not always what they seem and 
that it’s important to keep fighting. I look 
at it every day; I have it right there on the 
desk. 

Mr. Lamb. If you could talk to any past 
President—and I know you just got off the 
golf links with a couple of them—who would 
it be, and what would you want to talk to 
him about? 

The President. Well, it’s difficult to say 
which one President I would talk to. For my- 
self, personally, I would talk to Lincoln be- 
cause I admired him so much, personally, 
and because I believe he grew so much in 
the job. His personal growth in the job was 
extraordinary, and his ability to distill all the 
forces at work into clear and powerful lan- 
guage was so great. 

But there are others. Jefferson, I would 
like to speak with because he carried around 
in his very soul the ideals of the Founders. 
And he found himself in the same position 
to some extent I find myself in, in a very 
different historical context, in that he be- 
lieved deeply in limited Government, he 
didn’t want Government to oppress people, 
but he felt that there were occasions in which 
the national interest demanded a level of ac- 
tivism. 

In Jefferson’s case, he purchased Louisi- 
ana, for example, which cost the equivalent 
of one year’s Federal budget. So I think Jef- 
ferson understood the kind of complexity 
that we're facing today. He had a fertile, 
complex mind, and he understood how to 
reconcile the bedrock principles and apply 
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them to the facts of the case at hand, and 
I like that. 

I wish I could have a long conversation 
with Truman, because the time we’re living 
in today somewhat parallels the period after 
the Second World War in the sense that 
we're going through a period of transition, 
things are being redefined, the size of the 
Government is being reduced, but there’s 
still a mission for the Federal Government 
to advance the cause of ordinary citizens in 
America. There is a new security reality in 
the world, and we have to adapt to that. So 
the times that we live in now are quite a 
lot like those times. 

Mr. Lamb. Do you read the Presidents 
now, since you've been in the White 
House—their words? 

The President. Yes, I just read—interest- 
ingly enough, I just read Benjamin Thomas’ 
biography of Lincoln, which was written in 
the fifties, I think. And it’s a biography I had 
never read. You see over there on my desk 
I've got a new biography of Jefferson, the 
Randall biography of 7 eb, I’m about to 
get into. 

I just read Doris Kearns Goodwin’s mag- 
nificent biography of Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt during the war, “No Ordinary 
Time.” It’s a terrific book. So I read quite 
a bit about it. I read August Heckscher’s bi- 
ography of Woodrow Wilson last year, some- 
thing which I should have read before, I 
guess, but I had never gotten around to read- 
ing. 

Mr. Lamb. As you're reading, do you 
delve in and see yourself in any of those posi- 
tions and learn anything that you can change, 
or is that another period? 

The President. Of course you do. You 
can’t help imagining how you would have 
done in their time, how they would do in 
your time, what strengths did they have that 
you could perhaps develop, what errors did 
a make that you could perhaps avoid, how 

e 


rent is it? 


Mr. Lamb. What's the first thing you’d 
ask Jack Kennedy if you could talk to him 
today? 

The President. 1 would ask for his advice 
about what we could do to restore at least 
a measure of the optimism and the sense of 
trust that existed when he became President, 
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because he had more space, in some ways, 
to govern and to be President, even though 
there were terrific conflicts. In fact, he had 
much more difficulty with the Congress than 
I did in the 2 previous years. But there was 
a sense of confidence in the American people 
and a sense of trust in their elected leaders 
and a willingness to look at things in a more 
balanced way, I think, than exists today. And 
I would ask for his advice about how we 
could get some of that back. 

Mr. Lamb. Did you change your mind at 
all about F.D.R. after you read Doris Kearns 
Goodwin’s book? 

The President. No, I just appreciated him 
more. I was sad for him in a way, personally. 
I was sad—I knew that his life was somewhat 
difficult and that Mrs. Roosevelt’s was. But 
they had a remarkable positive impact on this 
country, and I’m grateful for that. But I 
didn’t change my opinion of him. He was, 
in many ways, the most adroit politician who 
ever occupied this office. And he was a per- 
son who was fortunate enough to be there 
at the right time for him. The country some- 
times brings us the right people for the right 
times, and he was, I think, really perfectly 
suited, temperamentally and by means of ex- 
perience, to the times in which he governed. 

Mr. Lamb. You know, a lot is written 
about the criticism of you at this point in 
your Presidency. When you read the history, 
do you find that other Presidents were hit 
about by their critics as much as you are? 

The President. Well, they were subject 
to the same criticism, but it didn’t—by and 
large, it wasn’t nearly as intense or public. 
There wasn’t as much news. And the news 
rules were different then; they were dif- 
ferent. 

I suppose Jefferson 

Mr. Lamb. Like what? 

The President. Well, they just didn’t have 
the—you know, Roosevelt could have off- 
the-record press conferences. Roosevelt 
could debate matters and take months decid- 
ing issues without having 100 commentarians 
talk about how indecisive he was. 

I got tickled the other day—I read an anal- 
ysis of decisionmaking and record that was 
done in “The American Prospect,” which 
said that I was—in which the author argued 
that I was much more decisive in difficult 
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situations than President Roosevelt had been 
early on in his term and that I had paid a 
bigger political price for it, in other words, 
arguing that Roosevelt was viewed as being 
sly and canny. But that’s just—part of it is 
just the times, you know, the times —_ 
And the nature of coverage of politics today 
and the sort of instantaneous commentary 
about every issue and the obsession with 
process over product and with politics over 
policy, I think these things just give a Presi- 
dent less space. They require you to affect 
an almost arbitrary way of decisionmaking 
because of the heavy tilt in the way your deci- 
sions are characterized to the American peo- 
le. 

: Mr. Lamb. There have been a half dozen 
books already written about Presidency. 

The President. It’s crazy. 

Mr. Lamb. The latest one was the David 
Maraniss book. 

The President. It’s just crazy. 1 mean, how 
can you possibly reflect on someone—I 
mean, you know, I’ve given a lot of thought 
to—that’s another thing, Kennedy had Ar- 
thur Schlesinger in the White House, you 
know. But you didn’t have people out there 
writing books about his administration until 
it was over, until they had some time to re- 
flect and get some fairness or balance in it. 
It’s amazing now, it’s sort of—it’s just the 
difference in the time in which we live. 

Mr. Lamb. Do you read any of those 
books? 

The President. What 1—normally I look 
at them. I don’t spend a lot of time reading 
them just because I think that what I need 
to be doing is, I need to focus on today and 
tomorrow. I can’t do anything about yester- 
day. And particularly if I read a little and 
I think, you know, somebody's got an angle 
and a line, and all the facts are going to fit 
into the angle and the line, I try to figure 
out what that is, and then I just go on and 
go about my business. 


Golf Tournament With Former 
Presidents 

Mr. Lamb. I've got the Christian Science 
Monitor here from Friday, and they've got 
a picture of you on the front page with 
George Bush. And then they have an edi- 
torial “Presidents and the Links,” and this 
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one line I wanted to ask you about. It says, 
“He at least appears as though he’s enjoying 
the job” now. The “now” is mine, but that’s 
the essence of what they're saying. Are 
you 

The President. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lamb. ——enjoying it? 

The President. Yes, I had a great time. 
And I had a great time out there playing golf 
with President Ford and President Bush and 
Bob Hope. Even though it was the worst golf 
game I’ve had in about 3 years, I still jrad 
a great time. 

Q. What did you talk about? 

The President. We talked about golf and 
what was going on. We talked a little about 
Bob Hope and what an amazing man he 
was—astonishing that he could be 92 and out 
there playing golf. Still has a great swing, he 
made some great shots that day. It was all 
light and friendly. I think we share some 
common concerns about some of the issues 
being debated today. But I just thought it 
was inappropriate to bring it up on the golf 
course. 

Mr. Lamb. So you didn’t have any—— 

The President. No—— 

Mr. Lamb. ——didn’t seek any advice 
or 

The President. Well, I do talk to them 
from time to time and ask their advice about 
other things. But on this occasion, it just 
seemed like we ought to be out there having 
fun. And the crowd was great. There was a 
vast crowd there. And they were very nice 
to all of us, and they wanted to talk and chat 
and visit. So it just wasn’t an appropriate 
thing to discuss business. 

I thought they needed the day off, and I 
knew I did. So we all took it. 


The Media 


Mr. Lamb. You talk about the, you know, 
being difficult when people are writing books 
about you and you’re only in here 2 years. 
I brought with me a Time magazine cover 
story in January. One of your favorite people 
is on the cover, Rush Limbaugh. But inside 
there’s an article by Bob Wright about 
hyperdemocracy. And the headline is, 
“Hyperdemocracy: Washington Isn’t Dan- 
gerously Disconnected From The People; 
The Trouble May Be It’s Too Plugged In.” 
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What about that, just that headline? Is this 
whole town too plugged into every moment 
of your life? 

The President. Well, there’s something to 
be said for that. I mean, the argument is, 
of course, that every decision can become 
the subject of instant analysis and commu- 
nications and that Congress can be paralyzed 
by a blizzard of faxes, not F-A-C-T-S, F-A- 
X-E-S. And that you can just have a stampede 
based on the emotion of the moment. I think 
there’s something to that. 

But Andrew Jackson once said that the 
cure for any problem of democracy was more 
democracy. I mean, you know, look what 
we're doing here. C-SPAN is exactly the re- 
verse. It’s plugged in, but you just cover ev- 
erything the way it is, and people can make 
their judgments about Bill Clinton or Newt 
Gingrich or Bob Dole or whomever they 
wish to evaluate. And they can hear the ideas, 
they can assess the people. 

And I think even, you know, talk radio can 
be a very positive thing if it’s a conversation 
rather than a weapon. But our—I remember, 
I just went today, before this interview start- 
ed, as you know, to the memorial service for 
Senator Fulbright. And I remember 20 years 

o—and he’s been gone from the Senate 
for 20 years—coming on his last campaign 
he was complaining oes how the Members 
of the Congress then, by his standard, had 
to travel around too much, had to be almost 
too accessible, didn’t have the time they 
needed to think and absorb and then discuss 


with their constituents in an unhurried way 
what the great issues of the day were. Well, 
that’s 10 times more true today then it was 
then. So what I think we need to do is not 


recoil from the democracy, the 
hyperdemocracy, but try to work through the 
more irrational and destructive aspects of it 
to have a national conversation again. 

You know, when I was running for Presi- 
dent, we had all these town hall meetings, 
and I just loved them. And I—particularly 
when I attracted no notice, I never had to 
worry about whether I could have a meeting 
with 400 people and answer 40 questions, 
and then if one of them tured out to be 
controversial question, that would then be on 
the evening news. And 100 million ple 
would see that, and only 400 would have 
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heard the regular things. So I could go 
around and carry on this democracy. And we 
just have to find ways to do more of that 
and to show things whole and balanced and 
not twisted. 


Presidential Debates 


Mr. Lamb. As you know, we were a part 
of reenacting the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
this last summer. 

The President. It was great. 

Mr. Lamb. But it was 3 hours. Could you 
ever see yourself, either in a conversation or 
in a debate, spending 3 hours with an oppo- 
nent or somebody that you could go through 
the issues with? 

The President. Oh, sure. I don’t know if 
people would watch it that long, but I think 
they would watch them for an hour. Look 
at the Presidential debates in the election. 
They were watched for a long time. And I 
think, you know, having discussions with peo- 
ple, including people of different perspec- 
tives, I think it would be a very good thing. 
And the American people would get a good 
feel for it. 

Mr. Lamb. Where you'd have just two 
people instead of a moderator? 

The President. Sure, I could conceive of 
that. You know the—I met Lincoln and 
Douglas, your Lincoln and Douglas, came to 
Galesburg, Illinois, when I was there at Carl 
Sandburg Community College. And they 
warmed up the crowd for me. And I thought 
it was—you know, when they did that, they 
were both on an equal footing, they were 
both running for the Senate, and they both 
were speaking of issues that had both local 
and national impact. I think it did a great 
service to the country. I don’t know that— 
as I said, I don’t know how much of an audi- 
ence you could get for a 3-hour debate now, 
but for an honest discussion, I think you 
could get a good hour. 

Mr. Lamb. Right over your shoulder is a 
copy of the the alata a debates on your 
shelf over there. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Lamb. Have you every read them? 

The President. I’ve never read the whole 
thing, but I’ve read extensive passages of 
them to try to understand the evolution of 
Lincoln’s thinking, because he started with 
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the proposition that slavery should not ex- 
pand. And even in his first Inaugural Ad- 
dress, he made a commitment not to try to 
abolish slavery. And then he, for a long time, 
had all kinds of legal problems about how 
much he could do and how far he could go. 

My staff actually gave me that. You know, 
I collect old books about America. And in 
93 for my birthday, my staff gave me the 
first campaign biography of Abraham Lincoln 
written in 1860. And then, last year, they 
gave me the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 


The Presidency 


Mr. Lamb. Based on what you've learned 
after being here 2 years and—assume you 
run again next time around, would you do 
something different? 

There was a lot written, for instance, when 
you went on MTV and somebody asked you 
what kind of underwear you wore, and then 
for weeks afterwards, it was written about all 
the time. Are there things like that you're 
to avoid, or did that bother you? 

The President. Oh, I think you have to 
avoid them. I think one of the things I would 
do is, I wouldn’t stop doing these town meet- 
ings; I think they're important. But I would 
be much more careful before I do them, not 
to do them at a time when I’m very busy, 
preoccupied with other things, and maybe a 
little overtired. Because then, sometimes you 
just simply answer questions when you 
shouldn’t or you say things you shouldn’t say. 

I think with the Presidency, there is a fine 
line which has to be walked between being 
really responsive to people and listening to 
them and not giving up the dignity and 
strength of the office. So I would—you know, 
I have a much greater appreciation now than 
I did before I took this office about the sym- 
bolic impact of every word you say and every- 
thing you do. 

It isn’t like being a Governor, for example, 
where people really do have a chance to see 
you as a whole person and evaluate your 
whole record, and they don’t necessarily look 
for great, symbolic significance in everything 
you say or every suit you wear or, you know, 
that sort of stuff. When you're President, 
you're just so far removed, on the one hand, 
from the people and, on the other hand, you 
bear the responsibility of carrying the idea 
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of America. So it requires a different level 
of care and understanding, and it’s something 
I've learned quite a lot about, I think, in the 
last 2 years. 


The Media 


Mr. Lamb. Back to that piece in Time 
magazine. Bob Reich quotes a lot of Madi- 
son, and the issue is whether or not this is 
a representative Government or whether it’s 
a direct democracy. And back to this theme 
of hyperdemocracy, is it anywhere close to 
being ungovernable with all this attention 
every day to— 

The President. I wouldn’t say that, but 
one of the frustrations is that what is going 
on—in a funny way, you don’t have either 
one. Because if you had direct democracy, 
at least people would then want to take real 
time and have real debates and assume real 
responsibility. But what happened—what is 
happening often now, particularly to us in 
the first 2 years, where the Democrats had 
the Congress but not a controlling majority— 
that is, the Republicans could kill anything 
but a budget in the Senate—and I was in 
the Presidency, the culture of criticism took 
over. I mean, if the people could say anything 
and not have to be responsible and not even 
be held accountable, and very often the 
mainstream media even would not pay any 
attention to what was being said on talk radio 
or by my political opponents, because after 
all, it didn’t affect decisions. But the impact 
of this was that the people tended to under- 
stand the criticism more than the record of 
what was done. It’s an almost stunning dis- 
connect between what you're actually doing 
and what is being talked about and under- 
stood out there. 

So that’s why I say the cure for this is not 
to try to undo it. You can’t undo it. You can’t 
go back the other way and abolish technology 
and abolish opportunities to communicate. 
We have to look at where we are now as 
a stop along the way, and we have to keep 
working through it, so that people don’t just 
use their information as an instrument of 
anger and frustration and so they know when 
they're being manipulated by people who 
have an axe to grind and they have access 
to things they care about, to hear both sides, 
evaluate the facts, and then go forward. 
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So we just have to keep working through 
it, and we'll get there. 


The President’s Accomplishments 


Mr. Lamb. This Parade Magazine—I 
don’t know if you’ve had a chance to see your 
picture—— 

The President. 1 saw the copy. It comes 
out Sunday, I think. 

Mr. Lamb. It does, and by the time people 
hear this, they will have already read it, but 
there was just one line in there I wanted to 
ask you to explain. You said, “I think we did 
a good job of doing things,” meaning your 
first 2 years, “but not a very good job of com- 
municating.” What do you mean by that, and 
how can you improve that? 

The President. Well, I think in some ways 
we did almost—you might argue we did too 
many things. But when I say I think we did 
a good job of doing things, I think it’s quite 
obvious. You know, we passed the biggest 
deficit reduction package in history. We 
passed the biggest expansion of trade in his- 
tory. We had, therefore, a major positive im- 
pact on the growth of the economy and al- 
most 6 million new jobs. 

We had, in 1994, the best year for edu- 
cational opportunity in 30 years, with expan- 
sion of Head Start and apprenticeships for 
young people who don’t go to college and 
more affordable college loans for millions of 
people. We passed the family leave bill. We 
passed a major crime bill. We launched a 
rigorous effort to reinvent Government so 
that we were not only creating opportunities 
for Americans, but we were actually 
downsizing the Government, reducing regu- 
lation, reducing the size and burden of Gov- 
ernment, giving more power to the States, 
everything the Republicans said they were 
going to run on, things we did. 

And along the way, 15 million American 
families with incomes of under $25,000 a 
year or less got an average tax reduction of 
$1,000. And people didn’t know those things, 
and in many surveys when people were given 
those facts, they just refused to believe it. 
They said, “That’s just not true. If that had 
happened, I would know it.” 

Mr. Lamb. How do you break through, 
then? 
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The President. 1 think—that doesn’t 
mean I didn’t make any mistakes, and I don’t 
want that to be read—I mean, I think I have 
also made mistakes. But on balance our 
record was very, very strong, and it was only 
the third time since World War II that a Con- 
gress had enacted over 80 percent of a Presi- 
dent’s initiatives in 2 years—only happened 
three times since World War II. And I don’t 
believe any American that’s counter to the 
experience of—Americans, when they hear 
it they say, “Well, why don’t I know that?” 
I think that when you get into the business 
of making decisions and taking responsibility, 
if you’re not careful you become the captive 
of the language of incumbency, and you look 
like a defender of government even though 
you're trying your best to change it and war- 
ring against the forces you don’t agree with. 
And I think when you do a lot of things, then 
as soon as you lay down one fight, you take 
up another, and there’s not enough time to 
really impress upon the American people 
what has been done. 

I also think that one weakness I had was 
that I didn’t easily keep the language of my 
campaign in the office of the Presidency, par- 
ticularly in the first year. I think I did exactly 
what I said I’d do, and one Presidential schol- 
ar says I’ve kept a higher percentage of my 
commitments than the last five Presidents 
have averaged keeping theirs. 

But I think that there is an enormous obli- 
gation on the President, again, in an atmos- 
phere of hyperdemocracy and also, quite 
apart from politics, hyperinformation—you 
think about just the blizzard of stuff coming 
at the average American voter every day, and 
the average America voter is working harder, 
sleeping less, more stressed out, buried in 
information—to get a message through there 
requires enormous discipline and focus and 
concentration. And I simply believe that I’ve 
spent massive amounts of my time and effort 
trying to get things done, which was my first 
job. But I didn’t organize and deploy the re- 
source properly to make sure that we had 
communicated what we had done and how 
it fit into the vision that I ran for President 
to pursue. 

Then of course, when we got into the 
health care debate and we had all that vast 


array of resources against us, telling the 
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American people I was trying to have the 
Government take over the health care system 
and all that kind of stuff. It wasn’t true, but 
that’s what they were told. That cut against 
the image that I was trying to reduce the 
size of Government and expand opportunity 
while shrinking bureaucracy, which was the 
message I ran for President on. 


Former Presidents and Reelection 


Mr. Lamb. This is an amateur count, so 
those professional counters out there may get 
me on this one, but I counted last night that 
there have been 11 Presidents, out of 41 
men, who have been elected to 2 terms and 
served those 2 terms. The law of averages 
there aren’t very good, one in four. 

The President. They've gotten worse here 
lately, I mean, in the last 

Mr. Lamb. Yes. 

The President. That tends to go up and 
down. If you look at it, in wartime we tend 
to stick with the people that we’ve got, and 
that’s Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt. And we 
tend to stick with war heroes, Grant and Ei- 
senhower. And then when times are good, 
we tend to reelect when people feel good, 
when people feel secure; that’s Kennedy, 
Johnson. You know, if Kennedy had lived, 
I believe he would have been reelected, but 
it’s the Kennedy-Johnson thing. Truman de- 
fied the odds, because he was coming at the 
end of the New Deal, he was in a period 
of historic change when people were dis- 
oriented and looking for a new way. He did 
it by staying at the job, doing the task at hand, 
and then fighting like crazy. 

But I think if you go back, Teddy Roo- 
sevelt did it by being relevant, vigorous and 
relevant, to the times in which he lived. He 
didn’t serve two full terms, but you know, 
he did serve 7 years, virtually two terms. 

So I think the lesson is, it has a lot to do 
with the times in which you live and a lot 
to do with how people feel about those times. 
But I can’t worry about that. What I’ve tried 
to do in my public life is to help people make 
the most of their own lives and to deal with 
the challenges of the moment. And that’s 
what I’m trying to do now. 
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The President’s Message 

Mr. Lamb. Based on your experience 
watching what happened over the 2 ‘ 
when does your message get rat ag 
best, at what kind of thing you do—either 
an Oval Office speech here, a speech out on 
the hustings, an appearance on a television 
show? What have you found? 

The President. Well, the State of the 
Unions. There’s no question they're far and 
away the best, because that’s the only time 
the President has to talk about all the things 
that he’s doing and put it into some context. 
So I don’t think there’s any question that 
those audiences are listening and giving you 
a shot and listening to you. 

I like the prime time press conferences. 
I have talked to the Nation on occasion, as 
you know, on national television when we did 
Haiti and when I spoke in December about 
how I was going to try to relate to the new 
Congress and what kind of tax relief I would 
propose for the middle class, that I wanted 
to tie it to education so we could raise peo- 
ple’s incomes in the long run and not just 
have a tax cut. But on balance, I would say 
the State of the Union. 

I love the town hall meetings, and they're 
the best forum, because you have an honest 
dialog with people. But in candor, the dif- 
ficulty with the town hall meetings is, if there 
are 40 questions and 38 are positive and 2 
are negative and you're slightly off, the real 
hazard of the town hall meetings is that one 
then becomes the evening news story and 
100 million people hear one thing and then 
maybe one million people hear the town hall 
meeting. 

I like doing more of those, though, be- 
cause it’s good for me. It reminds me it’s 
too easy for Presidents to get isolated and 
see all issues in terms of their combatants. 
Most Americans are not combatants, they 
want you to be fighting for them and so I 
like those. 


State of the Union Address 


Mr. Lamb. Did you know, by the way, 
that speech was going to be an hour and 21 
minutes long? - 

The President. No, it should have been 
about my standard length. We thought it 
would be about 45 minutes, 50 minutes. 
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Mr. Lamb. How did it get so long? 

The President. Well, for one thing, they 
were very nice to me. The Congress was 
much more receptive than I thought they'd 
be. I think there were 90 interruptions, and 
it added a little more time than I thought. 
And then I think I probably—at the end, I 
was so exuberant about all those people I 

robably maybe elongated it a little bit, you 
— talking about the folks at the end. I 
wanted them to come because they symbol- 
ize what I think is important here. 

You know, in this time where we've got 
to create more opportunity and have more 
responsibility, the Government can only do 
so much. We can expand opportunity. We 
can shrink bureaucracy. We can empower 
people to make more of their own lives. We 
can enhance security through being tough on 
crime at home and taking care of foreign pol- 
icy concerns. But we need a different sort 
of. citizen action. We need more people who 
are engaged and who are involved, so that 
the hyperdemocracy, to use your phrase, be- 
come a positive force, not a negative one. 
So it’s not just composed of people who are 
either political couch potatoes on the one 
hand or inflamed about one issue on the 
other, but by people who are really trying 
to engage their fellow citizens, and that’s why 
I did that at the end. 


1996 Election 


Mr. Lamb. Go back to when you're talking 
about all of the different Presidents and the 
different scenarios. What kind of a scenario 
do you think yours will be when you run 
again, and will people be saying, oh, he’s 
doing the Truman strategy or he’s doing the 
Eisenhower strategy or: 

The President. 1 don’t know, I think it 
would be a mistake to draw too tight an his- 
torical analogy. This time bears some rela- 
tionship to Truman’s time. But it is very dif- 
ferent in many ways, too, in terms of what 
the issues are and the facts are and the politi- 
cal forces. But the larger historical fact is 
there, that it’s still a period of great change. 
It depends on what happens, partly, this year. 
You led I’m making a good-faith effort to 
work with this new Congress; I think that’s 
what the American people want me to do. 
And a lot of what they want to do are things 
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I want to do. I want to downsize the Govern- 
ment. I want to reduce the burden of unnec- 
essary regulation. I want to have more dis- 
cipline in the budget. So I don’t have any 
problem with that. 

But I don’t want to do things that will un- 
dermine the economic recovery, undermine 
the ability of the President to protect the na- 
tional security interests of the country. And 
most importantly, I don’t want to do things 
that will undermine our responsibilities to try 
to give middle class people economic oppor- 
tunity and educational opportunity and give 
poor people the opportunity to work them- 
selves into the middle class. 

So I think what happens this year will dic- 
tate, to some extent, what happens in the 
election. You know, I’m going to keep doing 
what I said I'd do when I ran in 92. I'm 
going to try to keep moving the country for- 
ward. I’m going to try to be less partisan. 
The biggest disappointment, I guess, in the 
first 2 years I had was how bitterly, bitterly 
partisan it turned out to be. 

The image I think the people had was that 
the Democrats weren't necessarily sticking 
with me in the Congress. But the facts are 
that they voted with me more loyally than 
they voted for Kennedy or Johnson or Carter, 
something that would again, I think, based 
on the coverage I think would surprise peo- 

le. 

The Republicans opposed me more than 
any opposition party had opposed any Presi- 
dent since World War II. And they were re- 
warded for it because of the times in which 
we live and maybe because I didn’t make 
the best case I could have to the American 
“ae or maybe because of the things that 

-? 


pened in the congressional races. 


But now, that’s water under the bridge, 
and we've got a country to see after. We've 
got a nits to attend to, to work with, to 
challenge. So I hope it'll be less partisan. 


Presidential Libraries 

Mr. Lamb. About out of time. Let me just 
ask you a couple of off-the-subject questions. 
The last time we were here, I asked you 
about Presidential libraries and whether you 
had thought much about that. And you said 
no, but since then I understand that you’ve 


had somebody out and about checking out 
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the other libraries. Have you got any plans 
yet? 

The President. Well, I expect to have one, 
but that’s all I can say about it. I mean, I 
like the idea of them; I think they've served 
the country well. I’ve been at President Nix- 
on’s for his service. I’ve been at President 
Carter’s. I've been at President Johnson’s. 
And I strongly support the concept. 

I did talk briefly to President Ford about 
that at the golf course; it was, I guess, the 
only substantive thing. He just mentioned to 
me that he sure thought the Archivist ought 
to be somebody that supported the Presi- 
dential library system. So I like them. But 
I'm worried about doing this job, and then 
I'll worry about what’s in the library when 
I finish the job. But I believe in the system, 
and it’s served the country well. 

Of course, I’ve been to the Truman Li- 
brary and the Roosevelt Library, so I guess 
I’ve been to most of them. 

Mr. Lamb. We're out of time, and I thank 


you. 
The President. Thank you. I enjoyed it. 


NOTE: The interview began at 12:45 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House and was embar- 
goed for release until 12:01 a.m. on February 19. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks at a Salute to African- 
American Veterans 


February 17, 1995 


Ladies and gentlemen, Secret Perry, 
Secretary Brown, General Shalikashvili, Gen- 
eral Powell, General Davison, Admiral 
Gravely, Ossie Davis, Colonel Earley. 

I hate to throw any cold water on this mag- 
nificent night, but I’m just sitting here think- 
ing whether as Commander in Chief I should 
dismiss or simply demote whoever it was who 
arranged for me to speak after Colonel 
Earley. [Laughter] If ever there was an em- 
bodiment of what we came here to celebrate 
tonight, if ever there was evidence that this 
celebration is occurring at least 50 years too 
late, it is Colonel Earley. 

Tonight we celebrate the extraordinary 
history of patriotism of our Nation’s African- 
American citizens, whose courage and devo- 
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tion to country helped to raise the conscious- 
ness of a nation, and through years and dec- 
ades and centuries to reverse a ic legacy 
of discrimination. History sooualiaie great 
deeds, and we have honored them tonight. 

We can only marvel at the dedication that 
they manifested year-in and year-out, war- 
in and war-out, from the first days of the 
Republic, in spite of all that they were denied 
under the Constitution and laws. In spite of 
being treated as second-class soldiers, seg- 
regated from their peers, with second-class 
training, too often with rifles that jammed 
or misfired, sometimes shamefully harassed 
by comrades, still they served. 

Peter Salem, who fired the shot that killed 
the leader of the British forces at Bunker Hill 
served in the Revolutionary War. Sergeant 
Alfred Hilton, under the withering fire out- 
side Richmond during the Civil War, picked 
up the Union flag from its fallen bearer and 
carried it further into battle until he, too, fell, 
mortally wounded. You should know that 
today that soldier's great-grandnephew, 
Steve Hilton, upholds his tradition of service 
to the country as a Captain in the Army Re- 
serve and a member of the White House sen- 
ior staff. The 369th Infantry Regiment in 
France during the First World War, whose 
French commander said they never lost a 
prisoner, a trench, or a foot of ground. 

But it was during World War II, as we 
saw tonight, when our country was forced to 
marshal all its resources, to call forth every 
ounce of its strength, that African-Americans 
in our Armed Forces made contributions that 
would literally save the world from tyranny 
and change the course of our Nation at 
home. 

Time and again, from the far reaches of 
the Pacific to the very heart of Europe, the 
more than one million African-Americans in 
uniform distinguished themselves as P—40 
fighter pilots and Navy Seabees, Sherman 
tank drivers, orderlies, and engineers. 

You've heard the stirring story of Dorie 
Miller, a steward aboard the USS Arizona 
at Pearl Harbor, who saw his captain fall 
wounded and pulled him to safety. And then 
despite the fire, he manned a machine gun 
and downed two enemy planes. 

At Iwo Jima, the African-American Ma- 
rines of the 16th Field Depot, working as 
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and mines to pull their comrades back from 
the frontlines when they were wounded. 

At the Battle of the Bulge the men of the 
3496th Truck Company hauled weapons, sol- 
diers, and prisoners down roads that the rain 
had turned into rivers of mud and ice. They 
unloaded their 2.5 ton trucks as mortars fell 
all around them. And even today, 50 years 
later, their commander, Colonel Benjamin 
Layton, says he can still feel the driving snow 
and the deadening cold of the Ardennes. 
He’s with us tonight, and.we honor him and 
those like him who served their Nation so 
well. Thank you, Colonel Layton. 

And I, too, must say just a word about the 
legendary Tuskegee Airmen, who flew over 
1,500 combat missions and never lost a single 
bomber under their escort. Some of them 
are here with us tonight, including Second 
Lieutenant Luther Smith, who was forced to 
bail out over Yugoslavia after a successful at- 
tack on an ammunition dump, where he was 
captured and interned as a POW in Austria. 
He entered that camp weighing 150 pounds. 
Six months later when the British forces lib- 
erated him, he was down to 70 pounds. But 
he survived, and he’s here. God bless you, 
sir. 

After the war, after winning the victories 
over fascism and intolerance, these heroes 
came home to a nation that still could not 
shed its habits of hatred and bigotry. A mayor 
and a city marshal pulled a young black ser- 
geant from a bus in South Carolina and beat 
him blind. A mob gang in Georgia dragged 
a newly returned veteran and his wife fom 
their car and shot them so savagely they 
could scarcely be identified. These and other 
horrible acts of violence done to our African- 
American veterans moved President Truman 
to desegregate the military and put forward 
the most sweeping civil rights legislation our 
country had then known. 

So it was that in Korea and Vietnam, Afri- 
can-Americans were able to serve shoulder 
to shoulder with soldiers of all races for the 
first time. Beamed by television into Ameri- 
ca’s living rooms, images of their camaraderie 
and shared sacrifice helped our Nation to act 
on a truth too long denied: that if people 
of different races could serve as brothers 
abroad, putting their lives on the line to- 
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gether for this country, surely, surely at last 
they could live as neighbors at home. 

It is a measure of the progress we have 
made as a people that today many of our 
most revered military leaders are African- 
Americans. Admiral Gravely and General 
Davison came in with me tonight. I was 
proud to look up here at the beginning of 
the p m and see the Commander of our 
district here, General Gorden. And of course, 
we heard the 220-year saga tonight that led 
from Crispus Attucks to General Colin Pow- 
ell. 

Today I say to you, ladies and gentlemen 
who have served us in uniform, at last our 
children, without regard to their race, see in 
you nothing more and nothing less than what 
you are: American heroes in the proud tradi- 
tion of George Washington, John Pershing, 
and George Marshall. You have earned their 
way into the Nation’s hearts, and you are 
there now forever and ever. 

Tonight let me salute you for many things 
but most of all for never giving up on Amer- 
ica. Finally, finally, in the military your coun- 
try is worthy of you, worthy of the words of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, wor- 
thy of the sacrifice that you and your 
forbearers have given. Let us never forget 
it. And let us now say: Wouldn’t it be nice 
if the rest of America worked together as well 
as the United States military? 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:13 p.m. at Con- 
stitution Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Gen. 
Colin Powell, USA, Ret.; Maj. Gen. Frederick 
Davison, USA, Ret.; Vice Adm. Samuel L. Grave- 
ly, Jr., USN, Ret.; Ossie Davis, narrator of the 
salute; Mrs. Charity Adam Earley, former Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Women’s Army Corps; and Maj. 
Gen. Fred Gorden, Commander, Military District 
of Washington. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
February 18, 1995 


Good morning. I’m joined today by the 
Houston Rockets, last year’s National Basket- 
ball Association champs. I’m glad they're 
here to have their recognition and take their 
tour of the White House, not only because 
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of what they've achieved but because I be- 
lieve team sports reflect America at its best. 

And in America, as in team sports, anyone 
can rise as far as his or her God-given talents 
and hard work will take them. That doesn’t 
mean everyone can lead the NBA in scoring. 
The American dream doesn’t guarantee re- 
sults for anybody. But it does mean that op- 
portunity is there if you’re willing to work 
and struggle and do your very best. At the 
same time, for teams to succeed, people have 
to work hard and work together. Hakeem 
Olajuwon would probably be the first. to 
admit that stars can break records, but only 
teams win championship rings. 

That’s what I mean when I talk about a 
New Covenant in America. It’s about team- 
work, partnership among all of our people. 

In this country at this time, as we move 
into a new century and a new economy, the 
Government’s job is to expand opportunity 
while shrinking Government bureaucracy; to 
empower people to make the most of their 
own lives; and to enhance our security, not 
just abroad but here at home on our streets, 
too. 

At the same time, we must demand more 
responsibility from every citizen in return, 
not just for ourselves and our families but 
responsibility for our communities and our 
country. We're all in this together—more op- 
portunity and more responsibility. 

I know the American people want us to 
practice that here in Washington, and I’ve 
reached out to the Republican Congress. At 
the end of the cold war as we move into this 
information age, there are many areas where 
we can work together to improve the lives 
of hard-working Americans: reducing the size 
of the Federal Government, reducing the 
burden of unfunded requirements on State 
and local governments, requiring Congress 
to live under the same laws it imposes on 
people in the private sector, the line item 
veto to control unnecessary spending, and 
giving more flexibility to States to reform 
their welfare and health care systems. 

But we still have our differences as well. 
And when we do, I’m going to judge a policy 
not on whether it’s a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic one but on whether it’s best for the 


American people. If it is, I’ll support it, fight 
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for it, sign it into law. But if it isn’t, I will 
oppose it. 

Just this week, we’ve seen where some of 
these differences lie. When I ran for Presi- 
dent, I pledged to cut 100,000 Federal bu- 
reaucrats and use the money to put 100,000 
new police officers on the street. I did it be- 
cause one of the jobs of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to enhance our security at home and 
because crime and violence is a problem all 
over America in communities small and 
large. 
Well, we’re keeping that promise. Last 
year’s crime bill reduces the Federal bu- 
reaucracy and takes all the money and gives 
it to our communities to fight crime. It pro- 
vides explicitly for 100,000 new police offi- 
cers. Just since the 4 months since the crime 
bill took effect, police departments in Amer- 
ica have been able to hire over 16,000 police 
officers. That’s in just 4 months. We're going 
to make the 100,000 goal. 

And just so you'll know how much that 
is, there are only 550,000 police officers in 
America. So with these 100,000 all going on 
the streets, that’s about a 20 percent increase 
in the police forces of America to keep our 
people safer. 

Incredibly, Republicans in the House of 
Representatives voted to replace our guaran- 
tee of 100,000 police with a blank check that 
has no guarantees at all, with money that can 
be used for all kinds of things other than po- 
lice. Now, I’m all for cutting bureaucracy. 
Under our plan, communities can apply for 
police with a one-page, eight-question appli- 
cation. But I know the American people want 
more police on the street, and I know the 
law enforcement officers of this country 
know it’s the best crime-fighting tool there 
is. I'm going to work with the Senate to fix 
this proposal. But I will veto any effort to 
repeal or undermine our promise. 

Some are saying that this change is nec- 
essary because police departments won't hire 
100,000 people because we require them to 
come up with a little of the money, too. To 
them I say, in only 4 months one-half of all 
the communities in the entire Nation have 
written to us asking for more police. This is 
popular in the country, and it ought to stay 
the law here in the Congress. 
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As we enter the 21st century, the keys to 
opportunity for every American are edu- 
cation and training. That’s another one of our 
jobs here in Washington, to give people the 
tools they need to make the most of their 
own lives. That’s why we reformed the stu- 
dent loan system, eliminating middlemen 
and actually cutting the cost to the taxpayers 
and making college loans more affordable for 
all kinds of middle class students all across 
this country, lower costs and easier to pay 
back. We also expanded the Head Start pro- 
gram by 30,000 children and made it apply 
to younger kids. We're helping young people 
who don’t choose college learn the skills they 
need to get and keep high-paying jobs. 

In the last Congress many Republicans 
supported these things as well as Democrats. 
But in this Congress, some Republicans want 
to limit the reach of our college loans so over 
half the students in the country can’t get 
them. They want to slow down or stop or 
reverse a lot of these other educational gains. 

But creating opportunity for people who 
take responsibility for themselves is exactly 
what the Government should be doing at this 
time in our history. Some of these Repub- 
licans see education as just another place to 
cut and gut. I want to cut Government. I 
have cut Government. There are already 
more than 100,000 fewer people working 
here than there were the day I became Presi- 
dent. But I don’t want to do it at the expense 
of our children’s skills and education in our 
future. 

Finally, this week our administration op- 
posed Republican efforts in the House of 
Representatives to force the Government to 
spend billions on a Star Wars-type defense 
system, diverting those resources from high 
priority national security areas and threaten- 
ing our Anti-ballistic Missile Treaty. I was 
gratified that the Democrats and some Re- 
publicans who joined them had the courage 
to defeat this unacceptable and unconstitu- 
tional infringement on the President’s au- 
thority. America’s security must never be 
about Republicans and Democrats, about 
who happens to be President and who hap- 
pens to control Congress. Our national secu- 
rity should never be a partisan issue. And 
I will not allow Congress to jeopardize that 
security by making it one. After all, our job, 
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no matter what our party is, is to work to- 
gether, to move America forward, and to pre- 
serve the American dream for all Americans 
in the new global economy. 

That’s why I proposed the middle class bill 
of rights to cut taxes for ordinary people to 
help them invest in their families and in their 
education, why I want to raise the minimum 
wage, so seaiale who will take the responsibil- 
ity to work full-time and stay away from wel- 
fare can earn a decent living for themselves 
and their children while they're doing it. 

I will fight for every idea, every proposal, 
every piece of legislation that strengthens the 
American dream. And I'll keep doing every- 
thing in my power to fight against anything 
that weakens it. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The sees ei at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks Congratulating the 1994 
National Basketball Association 
Champion Houston Rockets and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

February 18, 1995 


The President. Good morning, everyone. 
I am delighted to be here with the Houston 
Rockets; along with NBA Commissioner 
David Stern; Congresswoman Sheila Jack- 
son-Lee; the owner of the Rockets, Leslie 
Alexander; and of course, Rudy 
Tomjanovich, the head coach. 

I want to congratulate the Rockets for- 
mally on their championship last year. We’ve 
been trying to find a time foe them to come 
to the White House and make their official 
visit for some time, and as you know, they 
played the Bullets here last night, and I’m 
glad to have them here. 

I enjoyed last season immensely. I enjoyed 
watching the Rockets win. It was the first- 
ever major championship in sports for a 
Houston team. It opened the season with 15 
straight wins, tying an NBA record. And the 
victories, the number of victories they had, 
was the best in the team’s history. So it was 
a great season for them. And you all know, 
I kind of liked basketball last year anyway. 
And I’m beginning to like it better this year 
as it goes along. 
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It occurs to me that basketball is a lot like 
my work around here: You get behind; you 
get ahead; you never know whether you're 
going to win until the end of the game. But 
the most important thing is that you keep 
playing and doing the best you can and work- 
ing on the teamwork. 

Coach Tomjanovich did a great job in lead- 
ing the Rockets to victory last year. He’s been 
with the Rockets for 24 years. And I might 
say that’s sort of a rarity in professional ath- 
letics today. But it’s the kind of loyalty to 
an organization that I think we need more 
of all across America in every walk of life. 

I was just told that, before I came in here, 
that Hakeem Olajuwon’s name in Arabic 
translates into “always on top.” [Laughter] 
I would say that even for the NBA’s most 
valuable player and defensive player of the 
year, it helps to be on top if you're 7-feet 
tall. And he’s really done very, very well. 

Let me say in closing, I think all Americans 
enjoy athletics, and I think it’s a very healthy 
thing. But as I said in my radio address today, 
the thing I like best about basketball is that 
it is every play, in every way a team sport. 
And it requires a team mentality, even with 
a lot of stars, to win. You can’t win without 
great players, but you can’t win without good 
teamwork either. And that’s what our country 
needs more of. And I’m delighted to have 
the Houston Rockets here. 

I'd like now to ask the NBA Commis- 
sioner, David Stern, to come forward and say 
a few words. 


[At this point, Mr. Stern made brief remarks 
and presented the President with a jacket. | 


The President. What do you think this 
will do for my image, guys? [Laughter] I love 
this. I love this. 

Mr. Stern. It’s an extra large, Mr. Presi- 
dent. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 need an extra large. 
That’s great. [Laughter] 

Mr. Stern. With that, I'd like to introduce 
the owner of the Houston Rockets, Les Alex- 
ander. Les. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for having us here today. I'd like to 
present you with a championship ring with 
your name on it, and it says, “To the number 
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one fan in America, from the Houston Rock- 
ets.” 

The President. Thank you so much. 
That’s beautiful. Thank you. 

Mr. Alexander. Now Id like to introduce 
one of the great coaches in the world, Rudy 
Tompenantch, asd of course the greatest play- 
er in the world, Hakeem Olajuwon. 

Mr. Tomjanovich. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for taking time and making this a very 
special day for us. It’s a day we'll always re- 
member. And I would like to present to you 
a Rocket jersey with your name on the back 
and the number one. 

The President. That’s great. 

Mr. Tomjanovich. You're the number 
one man on the number one team in the 
world. 

The President. You know, I’ve got a bas- 
ketball court down here in the backyard. Do 
you think I should wear this? [Laughter] 
Good length, too, don’t you think? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. Olajuwon. Well, I would just like to 
thank Mr. President for this an honor for us 
as a team and also to have this opportunity 
to visit the White House. And we're so glad 
you're the President. And thank you so much 
for inviting us. And we would like to come 
back next year as the champion—{laughter] 

The President. Will you come back next 
year? Thank you very much. 

It’s all aired up. I may go down and—— 

Q. All you alk is trunks. [Laughter] 

The President. Yes. A shot might hel 
if I had a shot. [Laughter] I still need a i 

Thank you very much. It’s good to see you. 
It was great. 


Meeting With President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia 

Q. Mr. President, have you put off a sum- 
mit with Yeltsin in May? 

The President. No. I don’t know what 
the—let me just say this. I don’t know what 
the source of that story is, but I want to make 
it very clear: We have made no decision 
about the May schedule. And there are lots 
of issues involved, because there are lots of 
50th anniversary events on celebrating the 
end of World War II. And we literally have 
not had a meeting on that. So it would be 
wrong to draw any inference one way or the 
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other. There has literally been—I’ve gotten 
no recommendations from my staff on it. 
We've had no meeting. Tony Lake and I had 
our first passing conversation about it last 
night about 6 p.m. So we'll make a decision 
quite soon and announce it, but there has 
been no decision made. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t go, would you, if 
there’s a war on in Chechnya? 

The President. 1 have said, there is no 
decision made. I have made no decision. I’ve 
had no meeting. And when I do, I'll let you 
know. 


Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown 
Q. Mr. President, does Ron Brown still 


have your support? 
The Seiaiies. He’s the best Commerce 


Secretary we've ever had. And he’s gotten 
more results. That ought to be the test. He’s 
a good Commerce Secretary. The questions 
that have been raised about what happened 
before he became Commerce Secretary are 
being looked into in an appropriate fashion. 
And meanwhile, he’s on the job, and I’m sup- 
porting him in that. 

No Commerce Secretary has ever done 
more than he has to create jobs for Ameri- 
cans and to support the interest of American 
business. And that is the test. And he should 
ge forward and do his job. That’s what I want 

im to do. 


Thank you all. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Remarks Commemorating the 
50th Anniversary of Iwo Jima 
in Arlington, Virginia 

February 19, 1995 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I think 
we should give Colonel Barber a round of 
applause for his remarks and for his service. 
[Applause] 

General and Mrs. Mundy, Secretary and 
Mrs. Brown, honored veterans and families, 
distinguished guests, my fellow Americans. 
Today on this wonderfully quiet morning, 
within sight of so many of our Nation’s great 
monuments and on the edge of our national 
cemetery, where some of those whom we 
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honor today are buried, we recall the fury 
of war and a landmark in our history that 
is one of both loss and triumph. We gather 
in the company of heroes, those who served 
at Iwo Jima. Many of them do rest nearby, 
but we thank God that many are still here 
today. 

Fifty years ago, with their lives before 
them, they left everything, their families, 
their loved ones, the serenity and security 
of their homes, to fight for a just cause. They 
departed on a journey to places they had 
never heard of to confront dangers they 
could not have imagined. But they never 
wavered or faltered. And when they were 
done, our liberties and our homes were safe 
again. 

Last year at Normandy, I was privileged 
to say something I would like to say again 
because I think that the rest of us can never 
say it enough: To all of you who served at 
Iwo Jima, we are the children of your sac- 
rifice, and we are grateful. On behalf of a 
grateful nation, I would like to ask all of those 
here who served at Iwo Jima to stand and 
be recognized. [Applause] 

Today the dimensions of their struggle still 
stagger us. As we have heard, when they at- 
tacked Iwo Jima, the enemy was so deeply 
dug in as to be invisible and all but impreg- 
nable. The carnage on the beaches was al- 
most unimaginable. The sands were black 
and deep and so soft that one man said it 
was like walking on coffee grounds. Trying 
to claim just a few hundred yards, troops 
were raked by gunfire and pinned down. And 
as Secretary Brown said, on the first day 
2,400 were killed. On hearing of the casual- 
ties, President Roosevelt was reported to 
have gasped with horror for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Securing Iwo Jima was supposed to take 
less than 2 weeks, but it took 5. Progress was 
a yard’s advance. But never were the words 
“issue in doubt”, the call for withdrawal, ut- 
tered. The 75,000 who went ashore pulled 
together. Privates rose and took command. 
In just one case of many, a platoon suffered 
so many casualties that command passed to 
12 different marines. Navy corpsmen saved 
one life after another, pulling the wounded 
from battle. The Seabees did their vital con- 


struction work under constant fire. 
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But 13 days into the battle, the first crip- 
pled B-29 touched down on an island land- 
ing strip. And eventually more than 2,200 of 
those B-29’s made emergency landings on 
their return from bombing runs. Nearly 
25,000 airmen owed their lives to the troops 
who secured Iwo Jima. 

Admiral Nimitz put it perfectly: “Among 
the Americans who served on Iwo Jima, un- 
common valor was a common virtue.” Our 
country saw the true definition of courage. 
Everyone who waded ashore on Iwo Jima 
shared that quality. 

Captain Robert Dunlap scrambled to an 
exposed position 200 yards ahead of our lines 
at the base of Mt. Suribachi. Amid constant 
enemy fire, he directed the attack on pill- 
boxes and emplacements, not for 1 or 2 hours 
but for 48 hours. His extraordinary action 
helped to make it possible for the marines 
to sweep through the island’s western beach- 
es. “All in a day's work,” he said. 

Douglas Jacobson, a private first class from 
Rochester, New York, showed what real 
strength of body and spirit can do. When a 
fellow marine was shot, he grabbed the man’s 
bazooka and sprinted through the area called 
“Meat Grinder,” destroying 16 positions be- 
fore he ran out of ammunition. The bazooka, 
by the way, that he had was a two-man weap- 
on, but he shouldered it alone. 

Captain Joseph McCarthy showed us the 
meaning of determination. With his company 
under merciless fire from several enemy 
strongholds, he charged through an open 
field to one of them and knocked it out with 
a carbine and grenades. He then repeated 
the feat three more times, using his bare 
hands when necessary. He cleared an essen- 
tial ridge on the way to one of the island’s 
airstrips. 

And Jack Lucas, whom I had the privilege 
of introducing at the State of the Union Ad- 
dress, was 17 years old when he threw him- 
self on two grenades to save the lives of his 
comrades. Not long ago he said: “It didn’t 
matter who you were or where you weré 
from, you relied on one another, and you did 
it for your country.” 

These are just a few of the countless feats 
of heroism from that distant place in time, 
deeds all of you who served performed for 


your Nation. And these stories are just 4 of 
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the stories of the 27 Medal of Honor winners 
on Iwo Jima, the largest from any single bat- 
tle in American history. We are honored to 
have these four winners today with us. And 
I ask them to be recognized at this time. [Ap- 
plause] 

This is their legacy. This is the legacy of 
all of you who served, to those in the units 
that took Suribachi; to the nurses and doctors 
who worked under constant fire on the 
beachfronts; to the sailors on the hundreds 
of support ships; to the African-American 
Montford Point marines, who fought off the 
last desperate attack by the enemy; to the 
families who so courageously endured at 
home, this is the legacy of bravery and dedi- 
cation you have given us. 

To be worthy of that sacrifice, we must 
determine in this time to remain the strong- 
est nation in the world so that our freedom 
is never again threatened. And we must work 
to create a nation worthy of the generation 
that saved it for our freedom. We must do 
it together. 

Ultimately no lesson from Iwo Jima looms 
larger than the one behind me. This image 
of the flag-raising over Mt. Suribachi, known 
around the world from Joe Rosenthal’s pic- 
ture and captured before us in Felix de 
Weldon’s great bronze memorial, tells it all. 
Instantly it became the symbol of our effort 
in World War II. It was published and repub- 
lished until every American could see it with 
his eyes closed. Six men straining together, 
giving all they have, faces turned to the task 
of planting our flag: Block, Sousley, Hayes, 
Bradley—the Navy corpsman—Gagnon and 
Strank. A real picture of America, a Texan 
and Kentuckian, a Wisconsin farm boy, a Na- 
tive American, a New Englander of French 
Canadian stock, a kid from the coal country 
of Pennsylvania. 

Hard men wept when they saw the flag 
fly over Suribachi. President Roosevelt want- 
ed the flag-raisers brought stateside as he 
rose to boost morale on the homefront. But 
three of them never got the chance. They 
were on Iwo Jima, their faces still turned to 
the task, when they were killed days later. 
They gave us still forever this picture of com- 
mon purpose of striving together, of the unity 
that our Nation forged out of the many who 
make it up. 
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For all Americans today, for those who still 
defend our liberty in uniform, and those who 
fight for decency and civility in our towns 
and communities, the men and women of 
Iwo Jima will forever stir our hearts, spur 
our conscience, and summon us to action. 
With our eyes closed, we can all still see the 
flag rising atop the hill. 

May God bless them all, and may God 
bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. at the 
Iwo Jima Memorial. In his remarks, he referred 
to Iwo Jima veteran Col. William Barber; Gen. 
C.E. Mundy, Jr., USMC, Commandant, Marine 
Corps; and Secretary of Veterans Affairs Jesse 
Brown. 


Remarks on Regulatory Reform 
February 21, 1995 


Thank you very much. I want to begin by 
thanking the Vice President for his leader- 
ship on this issue. When we formed our part- 
nership back in 1992, and we talked about 
all the things we wanted to do, and we had 
a series of long, fascinating conversations in 
which he talked to me about science and 
technology and the environment, and I 
talked an, A about education and economic 
development and reinventing Government, 
and I told him that when I was a Governor, 
every couple of years we'd eliminate an agen- 
cy just to see if anybody noticed. [Laughter] 
And normally, they didn’t. [Laughter] And 
they never did complain when they did no- 
tice. 

And I asked him if he would—then after 
we actually won and came here, I asked him 
if he would get involved with this and really 
try to make it work for the American people, 
because I was convinced that there was so 
much justifiable anxiety out there among our 
people about the way Government operates, 
that unless we could change that we'd never 
be able to maintain the faith of the taxpayers 
and the integrity of the Federal Government. 

I also asked him to do it because he was 
the only person I could trust to read all 
150,000 pages in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. [Laughter] At this very moment, Tip- 
per is being treated for insomnia at the 
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Georgetown Hospital—{laughter|—but he’s 
just Bm through. 

I also want to thank all of you who are 
here who represent really the future of the 
Federal Government and the future of its 
ability to maintain the confidence of the 
American people that we’re protecting and 
promoting their interest and doing it in a way 
that reinforces instead of defies common 
sense. 

I believe very strongly in the cause of regu- 
latory reform. And as the Vice President said, 
we've been working at it for about 2 years 
now. I also believe that we have to hold fast 
to certain standards. I believe we can bring 
back common sense and reduce hassle with- 
out stripping away safeguards for our chil- 
dren, our workers, our families. 

There are proposals pending in the Con- 
gress today which go beyond reform to roll 
back, arguably even to wrecking, and I op- 
pose them. But I believe we have the burden 
of reform. And that means we have to change 
in fundamental ways the culture of regulation 
that has permeated this Government 
throughout administrations, from administra- 
tion to administration, from Republicans to 
Democrats occupying the White House. 

The Federal Government to many people 
is not the President of the United States. It’s 
the person who shows up on the doorstep 
to check out the bank records or the safety 
in the factory or the integrity of the work- 
place or how the nursing home is being run. 
I believe that we have a serious obligation 
in this administration to work with the Con- 
gress to reduce the burden of regulation and 
to increase the protection to the public. And 
we have an obligation on our own to do what 
we can to change the destructive elements 
of the culture of regulation that has built up 
over time and energize the legitimate and 
decent things that we should be doing here 
in Washington and, more importantly, that 
should be being done all across the country. 

I thank those who have come here today 
as examples of the progress which has been 
made. We do want to get rid of yesterday’s 
Government so we can meet the demands 
of this new time. We do want results, not 
rules. We want leaner Government, not 
meaner Government. At a time when I have 
said our obligation should be to create more 
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opportunity and also to provide more respon- 
sibility, our responsibility here is to expand 
opportunity, empower people to make the 
most of their own lives, enhance security, and 
to do it all while we are shrinking the Federal 
bureaucracy, to give the people a Govern- 
ment as effective as our finest private compa- 
nies, to give our taxpayers their money’s 
worth. 

Now, everybody has talked about this for 
years now, but in fact, we have taken steps 
in the right direction. Already, we have re- 
duced Federal spending by over a quarter 
of a trillion dollars, reduced the size of the 
Federal payroll by over 100,000. We are on 
our way to a reduction in excess of 250,000 
in the Federal work force, which will give 
us by the end of this decade the smallest 
Federal Government since the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

Vice President Gore’s leadership in the 
reinventing Government initiatives have al- 
ready saved taxpayers $63 billion. Some of 
the more visible changes have been well- 
noted: the reduction of offices in the Agri- 
culture Department by more than 1,200, 
throwing away the Government’s 10,000- 
page personnel manual. I haven’t heard a sin- 
gle soul complain about it. [Laughter] No- 
body has said, “You know, I never thought 
about the personnel manual, but I just can’t 
bear to live without it now.” [Laughter] I 
haven't heard it a single place. 

We've worked hard to solve problems that 
had been long ignored: reforming the pen- 
sion benefit guarantee system to secure the 
pensions of 8.5 million working Americans 
whose pensions and retirement were at risk, 
reforming Government procurement so that 
the days of the $500 hammer and the $10 
glass ashtray are over, turning FEMA from 
a disaster into a disaster relief agency, break- 
ing gridlock on bills that hung around in Con- 
gress for years, 6 or 7 years, like the family 
leave law, the motor voter law, the Brady bill, 
and the crime bill. 

But maybe the most stubborn problem we 
face is this problem of regulation. How do 
we do what we’re supposed to do here? How 
do we help to reinforce the social contract 
and do our part to work with the private sec- 
tor to protect the legitimate interests of the 
American people without literally taking 
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leave of our senses and doing things that 
drive people up the wall but don’t make them 
safer. 

We all want the benefits of regulation. We 
all want clean air and clean water and safe 
food and toys that our children can play with. 
But let’s face it, we all know the regulatory 
system needs repair. Too often the rule writ- 
ers here in Washington have such detailed 
lists of do’s and don’ts that the do’s and don’ts 
undermine the very objectives they seek to 
achieve, when clear goals and operation for 
cooperation would work better. Too often, 
especially small businesses face a profusion 
of overlapping and sometimes conflicting 
rules. We've tried to set up an effective pro- 
cedure here for resolving those conflicts, but 
it drives people crazy. I had somebody just 
yesterday mention being subject to two di- 
rectly conflicting rules from two Federal 
agencies. 

We have to move beyond the point where 
Washington is, to use the Vice President’s 
phrase, the sort of national nanny that can 
always tell businesses, consumers, and work- 
ers not only what to do but exactly how to 
do it, when, and with a 100-page guideline. 
And as has already been said, we have begun 
to take the first steps in doing this. 

You've heard about what the Comptroller 
of the Currency has done. I can tell you one 
thing: When I was out in New Hampshire 
in 1992, I heard more grief about the regula- 
tion of the private sector by the Comptroller 
of the Currency than any other single thing. 
And now every time I go to New England, 
they say, “We’re making money. We’re mak- 
ing loans, and we can function, because we 
finally got somebody down there in Washing- 
ton who understands how to have responsible 
and safe banking regulations and still pro- 
mote economic growth.” I hear it every time 
I go up there, and I thank you, sir, for what 
you've done on that. 

We've got industry and environmentalists 
alike supporting Carol Browner and the 
EPA’s Common Sense Initiative and our pro- 
posed overhauls of the Superfund and the 
safe drinking water laws which I pray will 
pass in this session of Congress, and I believe 
they will, would increase both flexibility and 


improve results for consumers. We've 
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slashed the small business loan form from 
an inch thick to a single page. 

We haven't had to wait for legislation to 
streamline all regulations. We've asked regu- 
lators and instructed them to use market 
mechanisms whenever possible and to open 
up the regulatory process to more public 
scrutiny and involvement. 

HHS has cut its block grant application 
form in half for maternal and child health 
programs. EPA is exploring using enforce- 
able contracts instead of regulation to elimi- 
nate potential risk. The FAA is reviewing all 
of its rules to identify those that are out of 
syne with state-of-the-art technology prac- 
tices. And there’s nothing more maddening 
to a businessman than being told one thing 
on Monday by one governmental agency and 
another thing on Tuesday by another. 

Our Labor Department did something un- 
usual about that as it relates to regulations 
that affect both labor and the environment. 
They talked to EPA before issuing their as- 
bestos rules, a stunning departure from past 
practices. So that at least there, there are now 
no contradictory instructions. 

We’re also trying to bring common sense 
in other ways, targeting high-risk areas, fo- 
cusing, for example, on lead in day care cen- 
ters rather than aircraft hangars. We’re mak- 
ing school lunches more nutritious but re- 
ducing the forms the local schools have to 
fill out to qualify for the program. 

Today we're attempting to work with 
Members of both parties in Congress to fur- 
ther reform regulation. Soon the Congress 
will pass legislation so that Washington won’t 
order States to solve problems without giving 
them the resources to do it. We’re working 
together to pass legislation that ensures that 
regulation is especially sensitive to the needs 
of small businesses and to reduce paperwork. 
But we must clearly do more. We must ask 
ourselves some questions that are very, very 
important. And I want to emphasize those 
here. 

Would you take the card down? This is 
why I asked all of you here, not just to be 
between me and the press corps. [Laughter] 

Today, this is what we are now going to 
do. I am instructing all regulators to go over 
every single regulation ee cut those regula- 
tions which are obsolete, to work to reward 
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results, not redtape, to get out of Washington 
and go out into the country to create grass- 
roots partnerships with the people who are 
subject to these regulations and to negotiate 
rather than dictate wherever possible. 

We should ask ourselves—let me go 
through each one—on the regulations, we 
should ask ourselves: Do we really need this 
regulation? Could private businesses do this 
just as well with some accountability to us? 
Could State or local government do the job 
better, making Federal regulation not nec- 
essary? I want to really work through these 
things, and I want you, all of you, to review 
all these regulations and make a report to 
me by June Ist, along with any legislative rec- 
ommendations you need to implement the 
changes that would be necessary to reduce 
the regulatory burden on the American peo- 

le. 

. Second, I want every one of you to change 
the way we measure the performance of your 
agencies and the front-line regulators. I love 
the comment the Vice President had about 
people in Customs being evaluated about 
how many boxes they detain. I believe safety 
inspections should be judged, for example, 
“se, many companies on their watch com- 
ply, not by how many citations our regulators 
write. We ought to be interested in results, 
not process. 

Third, I want to to convene immediately 
groups consisting of the frontline regulators 
and the people affected by their regulations, 
not lawyers talking to lawyers in Washington 
or even the rest of us talking to each other 
in Washington but a conversation that actu- 
ally takes place around the country, at our 
cleanup sites, our factories, and our ports. 
Where this has been done, as we saw here, 
we have seen stunning results. Most people 
in business in this country know that there 
is a reason for these regulations, for these 
areas of regulations. And most people would 
be more than happy to work to find a way 
that would reduce hassle and still achieve the 
public interest we seek to achieve. 

Fourth, I want to move from a process 
where lawyers write volumes to one where 
people create partnerships based on common 
objectives and common sense. I want each 
regulatory agency head to submit to the 
White House a list of pending procedures 
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that can be converted into consensual nego- 
tiations. 

Now, I want to say this again. This is very 
important. By June Ist, I want to know which 
obsolete regulations we can cut and which 
ones you can’t cut without help from Con- 
gress. We want a system that will reward re- 
sults, not redtape. We want to get out of 
Washington and talk to people who are doing 
the regulating and who are being regulated 
on the frontline. That is the only way we will 
ever change the culture that bothers people. 
We could stay here from now to kingdom 
come in this room, and we would never get 
that done. 

And finally, we need to look for the areas 
in which we can honestly negotiate to 
produce the desired results rather than dic- 
tate. 

Finally, the Vice President has been con- 
ducting a serious review of regulation in the 
areas of greatest concern. In the coming 
months, he will present to me a series of rec- 
ommendations for regulatory reform on the 
environment, on health, on food, on financial 
institutions, on worker safety. And when ap- 
propriate and necessary, I will present them 
to the Congress. 

This is what we are going to do, and it 
is high time. But let me also emphasize what 
we are not going to do. We have to recognize 
that, done right, regulation gives our children 
safer toys and food, protects our workers 
from injury, protects families from pollution, 
and that when we fail, it can have disastrous 
consequences. 

The American economy is the envy of the 
world, in part because of the public health 
protections put in place over the last 30 
years. Toxic emissions by factories have 
dropped by more than 50 percent, and lead 
levels in children’s blood have dropped by 
70 percent in three decades. Lake Erie, once 
declared dead, is now teeming with fish. One 
hundred and twelve thousand people sur- 
vived car crashes because of auto safety rules. 
Workplace deaths are down by 50 percent 
since OSHA was created. Our food is safer, 
and we know its true nutritional content be- 
cause the Government stood up for public 
interests. 

These protections are still needed. There’s 
not too little consumer fraud. Toys are not 
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too safe. The environment is still not able 
to protect itself. Some would use the need 
for reform as a pretext to gut vital consumer, 
worker, environmental protections, even 
things that protect business itself. They don’t 
want reform; they really want rigor mortis. 

Some in Congress are pushing a collection 
of proposals that, taken together, would bring 
Federal protection of public health and safe- 
ty to a halt. Later this week, the House will 
vote on an across-the-board freeze on all 
Federal regulations. It sounds good, but this 
stops in its tracks Federal action that protects 
the environment, protects consumers, and 
protects workers. For example, it would stop 
the Government from allocating rights to 
commercial fishermen. A person who's 
worked with those folks in Louisiana is here 
today. It would stop the Government from 
authorizing burials at Arlington Cemetery. It 
would stop good regulations, bad regulations, 
in-between regulations, all regulations. No 
judgment—sounds good but no judgment. It 
would even cancel the duck hunting season. 
[Laughter] That gives me some hope that it 
will not prevail. [Laughter] It would stop new 
protection from deadly bacteria in our drink- 
ing water, stop safer meat and poultry, stop 
safer cars, stop final implementation of the 
law that lets parents take a leave to care for 
a sick child. It would undermine what we’re 
trying to do to promote safety in commuter 
airlines. If a moratorium takes effect, all 
these benefits will be on hold for the foresee- 
able future. Therefore, to me, a moratorium 
is not acceptable. 

I agree with the Republicans in Congress 
on many things. We do need to change this 
system. We have been working for 2 years 
to change it, and believe you me, I know 
we've got a long way to go. But there is a 
right way to do it and a wrong way to do 
it. We can agree on many things, but I am 
convinced that a moratorium would hurt the 
broad interests of the American people and 
would benefit only certain narrow interests 
who, in the moment, think they would be 
undermined by having this or that particular 
regulation pass. 

The best thing to do is to change the cul- 
ture of regulation, to do the four things that 
I have outlined, not to put these things on 
hold but to put these things in high gear. 
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That is the right way to do this. I still believe 
that, working together with Congress, we can 
achieve real and balanced regulatory reform. 
But we shouldn’t go too far. For example, 
we want all agencies to carefully compare the 
cost and benefits of regulations so that we 
don’t impose any unnecessary burdens on 
business. 

But the Contract With America, literally 
read, could pile so many new requirements 
on Government that nothing would ever get 
done. It would add to the very things that 
people have been complaining about for 
years—too many lawsuits, everything winds 
up in court. The contract, literally read, 
would override every single health and safety 
law in the books; distort the process by giving 
industry-paid scientists undue influence over 
rules that govern their employers; in the 
name of private property could literally bust 
the budget by requiring the Government to 
pay polluters every time an environmental 
law puts limits on profits. 

These are extreme proposals. They go too 
far. They would cost lives and dollars. A small 
army of special interest lobbyists knows they 
can never get away with an outright repeal 
of consumer or environmental protection. 
But why bother if you can paralyze the Gov- 
ernment by process? Surely, after years and 
years and years of people screaming about 
excessive governmental process, we won't 
just go to an even bigger round of process 
to tilt the process itself in another direction. 
We cannot strip away safeguards for families 
in this country. 

Here in our audience today are real people 
on whose behalf we act or we might have 
acted. There’s a father in this audience whose 
son died from E. coli bacteria in food that 
might have been discovered if our proposed 
rule had been in effect when his son ate the 
contaminated food. There are people here 
whose lives were saved by air bags. Let’s not 
forget these people as we cut redtape and 
bureaucracy. There’s a woman here who is 
a breast cancer survivor who lost a child to 
cancer, who lives in an area unusually high 
in the density of people who suffer from can- 
cer. Let’s not forget the kind of work that 
still needs to be done. 

At every stage in the history of this coun- 
try, our Government has always had to 
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change to meet the needs of changing times. 
And we need to change now. We need a Gov- 
ernment that’s smaller and more entre- 
preneurial, that provides a lot less hassle, that 
realizes that there are an awful lot of people 
out there in the private sector who have en- 
lightened views and they want to do the right 
thing and they need to be helped instead of 
hindered in that. 

I would never defend the culture of this 
community when it is wrong. But let us also 
not forget that as we strive for a Government 
that is costing less and is more flexible, that 
is producing better results and not more 
rules, that we have a job to do for the Amer- 
ican people and that people are entitled to 
protection. So I echo again what the Vice 
President said earlier: Reform, yes. Bring it 
on. Roll back, no. There is too much good 
to do to turn this noble enterprise into some- 
thing that we would live to regret. Let us 
instead work to do what must be done. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Appointment of Laura D’Andrea 
Tyson as Chair of the National 
Economic Council and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


February 21, 1995 


The President. Good afternoon. I am 
pleased to announce today my decision to 
appoint Dr. Laura Tyson, the Chair of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, to be the new 
Special Assistant to the President for Eco- 
nomic Policy and the Chair of the National 
Economic Council. 

When I became President I believed that 
to have a sound economic policy, our eco- 
nomic policymakers had to work together as 
a solid and carefully coordinated team. To 
that end, I established the National Eco- 
nomic Council to play a coordinating role in 
economic policymaking, similar to the role 
the National Security Council has played in 
defense and foreign policy for 47 years. I be- 
lieve that was clearly the right decision. It 
added discipline, direction, and strength, as 
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well as sweep to the administration’s eco- 
nomic policymaking. 

For 2 years, under the leadership of Rob- 
ert Rubin, now the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we did work together as a team. We had tal- 
ent. We had discipline. We had common vi- 
sion, and we have produced results. We had 
an economic strategy that focused on the ex- 
pansion of trade, technology, and educational 
opportunities and the reduction in the Gov- 
ernment deficit and the size and sweep of 
adverse governmental policies. We had $600 
billion plus in deficit reduction to which we 
have proposed another over $80 billion in 
deficit reduction. We’ve done more to open 
the world’s markets to our products and serv- 
ices than any administration in a generation. 
We have reduced taxes on 15 million Amer- 
ican working families and made tax cuts avail- 
able to 9 out of 10 small businesses that in- 
vest more in their business. The economy in 
the last 2 years has created about 6 million 
new jobs, with the lowest combination of in- 
flation and unemployment in 25 years. 

Reversing the economic policies of the 
previous 12 years did not come easily. It re- 
quired tough choices. Many of them were 
unpopular in the short run, but the results 
have clearly been felt. We were able to make 
those choices and follow through on them 
in the face of relentless predictions that they 
would produce recessions and produce disas- 
ters, because of the hard work of the out- 
standing members of our economic team. 

One of the most important members of 
that team was Laura Tyson. She came to our 
administration from the University of Cali- 
fornia where she’s a professor of economics 
and business administration. I found when 
I met her in the Presidential campaign that 
she had an exceptionally analytic mind and 
an understanding of the underlying global 
economic and political realities affecting our 
ability to compete and our economic future. 
She has been a very credible voice for us 
on the economy, and I have appreciated es- 
pecially her unfailingly frank, direct, and 
principled advice. She has been a consensus 
builder and an honest broker without in any 
way compromising her own views in the 
inner councils and when we discussed eco- 
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We'll miss her at the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and I will appoint a new chair in 
the near future. But I am confident she will 
be a worthy successor to Bob Rubin at the 
National Economic Council. I'm glad she’s 
taking on this new job. I think it will help 
us to keep taking on the job of keeping the 
American dream alive. 

I also want to say again how important this 
is. I think when the history of this administra- 
tion is written, one of the most significant 
organizational changes we will have made, 
and one that I predict all future administra- 
tions will follow, is the creation of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and the develop- 
ment of a coordinated, disciplined national 
economic policy for global economy. 

I'd like to now introduce Dr. T: 
let her make a few remarks. Th you for 
doing this. Congratulations—no condo- 
lences. It’s going to be a good change. 

Thank you. 


[At this point, Dr. Tyson thanked the Presi- 
dent and made brief remarks. | 


Contract With America 


Q. Mr. President, tomorrow’s day 50 of 
the Republican Contract With America. Do 
you find yourself in the position now, as you 
criticized the Republicans the first 2 years 
of simply saying no to many of your initia- 
tives, that you are saying no, consistently 
threatening vetoes to many of the Republican 
initiatives? Is there a way around this so that 
there can be some bipartisanship in the next 
2 years? 

The President. There can be a lot of bi- 
partisanship. First of all, I have not said con- 
sistently, no. I strongly supported applying 
to Congress the laws that apply to the private 
sector. I have supported limiting the ability 
of Congress to impose unfunded mandates 
on State and local government. I support the 
line-item veto. I support significant reform 
in the Federal regulatory process. 

But where I do not agree with the extreme 
elements of the contract—and I might add, 
where also a number of Republican Senators 
do not agree with it and where, apparently, 
some Republican House Members no longer 
agree with it—Star Wars, eroding the 
100,000 police commitment, cutting Medi- 
care to pay for tax cuts. On those things, I 
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think I’m obligated to say where I don’t 
agree. And that’s what I’m doing. I’m trying 
to be as clear as I can be, hoping we can 
work together, hoping we can get legislation 
out of this. 

I have not done what was done frequently 
in the previous 2 years, which is to say “We're 
walking away from this no matter what it is, 
even if we have to change our position on 
it,” which is what they did on the crime bill. 

So I’m looking forward to this. We're still 
going to make some good things happen, and 
we can still do it. But I owe it to the Amer- 
ican people to protect them. They did not, 
in my judgment, ratify every extreme ele- 
ment of the contract as defined in every piece 
of legislation there. I am not trying to thwart 
them; I am trying to give them an oppor- 
tunity to know exactly where I stand and to 
work with them. 

This is Dr. Tyson’s day, and I want to let 
her answer questions. 

Thank you. 


Mexican Loan Agreement 


Q. To both of you, sir, Mexican markets 
took quite a tumble today on the news of 
the agreement reached here, which I think 
was probably considered surprising in some 
quarters. I wonder if both you and Dr. Tyson 
could comment on why you think that is and 
any worries you may have that the cure here 
may turn out to be worse than the disease. 

Dr. Tyson. Well, I don’t want to comment 
on specifics of the agreement, simply be- 
cause there was a comment made by Sec- 
retary Rubin at luncheon because, frankly, 
I just got off an airplane and haven’t been 
fully briefed on the agreement. What I will 
say is that we believe that the path that we’ve 
gone down is the correct path, and that we've 
worked hard to reach an agreement which 
we believe to be a sensible agreement which 
will do the trick. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. 1 don’t know; I don’t have 
an opinion. I think it may have something 
to do with the other decisionmakers than the 
United States and Mexico. We'll just have 
to see, but I would not overreact to it. We 
have done the right thing. Mexico is taking 
some very courageous steps, difficult steps 
for them. They have followed the proper eco- 
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nomic path in general, and the United States 
has great interest there. There are many jobs 
tied up in it, our whole strategy of promoting 
democracy and free markets throughout 
Latin America. I think we did the right thing, 
and I believe it very strongly, and I think 
that time will bear us out. And if it doesn’t, 
then we have very good collateral on this 
deal, so we have done the right thing by the 
American taxpayers and the American people 
as well. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:39 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
the House Democratic Caucus and 
an Exchange With Reporters 
February 22, 1995 


The President. Good morning. Everyone 
here? I had an excellent meeting this morn- 
ing with the House Democratic Caucus. We 
discussed a wide range of issues. I com- 
plimented them; I compliment them again 
on the work they are doing to remain unified 
in pursuit of the best interests of the people 
of this country. 

I reaffirmed my willingness and desire to 
work with the Republican leadership in the 
Congress to advance the cause of the Amer- 
ican people but that there are things which 
we simply disagree on and where we feel very 
strongly. I think it is ironic that here, on the 
50th day of this 100-day effort that they are 
making to put in their contract, the single 
most important issue in the world to them 
seems to be to cut the school lunch program 
and end it. 

And old conservative adage used to be, “If 
it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” Here’s a program 
that isn’t broke, that’s done a world of good 
for millions and millions of children of all 
races and backgrounds all across our country, 
and I think it would be a terrible mistake 
to put an end to it, to gut it, to undermine 
it. And I hope that my party will stand against 
this. I do not agree with it. I do not think 
it is right, md it seems to me that this is 
one of the things that we hired on to do, 
to stick up for the interest of children, for 
the vast middle class, and for our future. And 
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I intend to do that, and I believe the Con- 
gress will, as well—at least those in our party 
will, as well. 

Mr. Leader. 


[At this point, Congressman Dick Gephardt 
made brief remarks. | 


Tax Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, as Republicans look at 
balancing the books now, support for a big 
tax cut is supposedly softening and may very 
well wither and die on the Senate vine. Do 
you still feel that it’s responsible to have some 
kind of tax cut? 

The President. Yes, | didn’t—of course, 
I always thought their tax cuts were too big 
and couldn’t be paid for. The one that I of- 
fered was, I think, roughly less than a third 
in aggregate costs of what theirs was. And 
of course, in the second 5 years, if theirs had 
passed, it would have been much greater. So 
I’m glad to see a sobering of attitudes about 
that. 

But I do believe, again, that our main mis- 
sion here has to be to try to advance the 
cause of the American people. And we have 
to continue to bring the deficit down, but 
we also have to recognize that there is out 
there in this country what Secretary Reich 
has called an anxious class, people who are 
working harder and for whom more jobs in 
the American economy have not meant more 
security. 

If we allow a deduction of the cost of edu- 
cation after high school, especially if we cou- 
ple that with a minimum wage increase, and 
continuing to increase the college loans and 
the investments in education, we will in- 
crease those folks’ incomes in the short run 
in ways that will increase their incomes in 
the long run, increase their ability to pay 
taxes, and strengthen the American econ- 
omy. 

So I believe a carefully targeted tax relief 
to the middle class, tied to education in ways 
that will grow the economy and grow jobs, 
is an appropriate thing to do. I’m glad to hear 
the talk of abandoning tax cuts of the size 
that were being proposed. I tried to tell the 
American people in the campaign there was 
no way in the wide world that could be done, 
and I welcome that talk. 
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Democratic Action on Capitol Hill 


Q. Does this 50-day point mark some sort 
of turning point for you in terms of shoring 
up, taking a firm stand on things, trying to 
present the Democratic side as a unified side 
against the Republicans? 

The President. Well, 1 think they've been 
doing a good job on that. There have been 
two or three issues here lately where the 
Democrats have really rallied: first, in the na- 
tional security area, where they basically 
were responsible for not going back to Star 
Wars, which would have been a big mistake 
and, secondly, where they voted against 
abandoning our commitment to the Amer- 
ican people to put 100,000 more police offi- 
cers on the street. And I believe they will 
be even more unified against an attempt to 
destroy the school lunch program. So I feel 
good about that. 

But I also think we have been willing to 
work with the Republicans. You know, the 
bill to apply to Congress the laws that applies 
to the private sector passed overwhelmingly 
in the House of Representatives with the 
same level of Democratic support as Repub- 
licans support. The bill to reduce the burden 
of unfunded mandates on State and local 
governments received large Democratic sup- 
port. 

So we want to work with the Republicans. 
But we have no intention of abandoning the 
American people to unproven theories and 
extreme positions. We're the people party, 
and we're going to stick up for the people. 
And when we can do that in good conscience 
by working with them to reduce the burden 
of Government, we want to do that, and we 
should do that. But I’m excited by the oppor- 
tunity that this new period offers us to stand 
up for what we believe in. 

Q. Where will you draw the line? 

Deputy Press Secretary Ginny 
Terzano. Thank you. 

The President. What did you say? Thank 
you? You want me to quit? [Laughter] 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. at the 
Capitol. 
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Statement on the Peace Process in 
Northern Ireland 


February 22, 1995 


I welcome today’s announcement by Irish 
Prime Minister Bruton and British Prime 
Minister Major of the launching of a joint 
framework document outlining their shared 
proposals for inclusive talks on the future of 
Northern Ireland. The publication of this 
document marks another significant step for- 
ward in the peace process. I congratulate 
both Prime Ministers, former Irish Prime 
Minister Albert Reynolds, Irish Foreign Min- 
ister Dick Spring, and British Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, all of whom have worked hard and 
risked much in the search for a new path 
forward to reconciliation and lasting peace. 

The framework document lays the founda- 
tion for all-party talks among the British and 
Irish Governments and the political parties 
in Northern Ireland. The talks are intended 
to be all-inclusive, with all issues on the table. 
As the Irish and British Governments have 
emphasized, the document is designed to as- 
sist discussion and negotiation on Northern 
Ireland and will not be imposed on any party. 
The clear wish of the people of Northern Ire- 
land is for a lasting peace. We call upon all 
the parties to examine the document care- 
fully and move forward on the basis of it. 

The guns and bombs have been silent in 
Northern Ireland for almost 6 months. The 
benefits of peace are obvious to all, and I 
urge the parties to seize this opportunity. I 
will continue to strongly support the peace 
process in Northern Ireland and to work with 
the Governments of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom to build on today’s courageous step 
forward toward lasting peace. In addition, I 
look forward to our Trade and Investment 
Conference to be held this May as a way to 
underscore the tangible benefits to peace. 


Statement on Compensation for 
Persian Gulf Veterans 


February 22, 1995 
Today, the country takes a long-overdue 


step to recognize the sacrifices of these Per- 
sian Gulf veterans. We are taking an unprec- 
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edented approach to assisting these veterans 
by providing compensation for conditions 
that have defied conventional diagnoses. We 
encourage any Persian Gulf veteran who is 
sick to file a claim, and we will automatically 
reopen previously denied claims as a result 
of this new law. 

I felt that we could not wait on science. 
For some Persian Gulf veterans like Michael 
Sills, medical science does not have answers 
today, but we must not and will not give up. 

Michael Sills and veterans like him who 
served their country honorably have earned 
our gratitude. And when they are sick, we 
must do what is right. 


NOTE: This statement was included in a White 
House statement announcing that the President 
met with Michael I. Sills, one of the first recipients 
of a compensation check awarded to Persian Gulf 
veterans with chronic disabilities resulting from 
undiagnosed illnesses. 


Executive Order 12950— 
Establishing an Emergency Board To 
Investigate a Dispute Between 
Metro North Commuter Railroad 
and Its Employees by Certain Labor 
Organizations 

February 22, 1995 


Disputes exist between Metro North Com- 
muter Railroad and certain of its employees 
represented by certain labor organizations. 
The labor organizations involved in these dis- 
putes are designated on the attached list, 
which is made a part of this order. 

The disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 151 et 
seq.) (the “Act”). 

A party empowered by the Act has re- 
quested that the President establish an emer- 
gency board pursuant to section 9A of the 
Act (45 U.S.C. 159a). 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such request, shall appoint 
an emergency board to investigate and report 
on the disputes. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me as President by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States of America, in- 
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cluding section 9A of the Act, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Board. 
There is established effective February 22, 
1995, a board of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate these 
disputes. No member shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
railroad employees or any carrier. The board 
shall perform its functions subject to the 
availability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report to 
the President with respect to the disputes 
within 30 days of its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by section 9A(c) of the Act, from the 
date of the creation of the board and for 120 
days thereafter, no change, except by agree- 
ment of the parties, shall be made by the 
carrier or the employees in the conditions 
out of which the disputes arose. 

Sec. 4. Records Maintenance. The records 
and files of the board are records of the Of- 
fice of the President and upon the board’s 
termination shall be maintained in the phys- 
ical custody of the National Mediation Board. 

Sec. 5. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon submission of the report provided 
for in section 2 of this order. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:09 p.m., February 23, 1995] 


NoTE: This Executive order and the attached 
annex were published in the Federal Register on 
February 27. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Budget Rescissions 
and Deferrals 

February 22, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, I herewith report one revised deferral, 
totaling $7.3 million, and two revised rescis- 
sion proposals, totaling $106.7 million. 

The revised deferral affects the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. The 
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revised rescission proposals affect the De- 
partment of Education and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1995. 


Remarks to the Business Council 
February 22, 1995 


Thank you very much. Ed, you did such 
a good job, I was thinking there wasn’t much 
more for me to say. I'll just—what if I say 
I agree and sit down and get a free meal? 
[Laughter] I'm delighted to be back here 
with this group, and I’m glad to see many 
old friends. I’ve tried to make a couple of 
the tables, and afterward, I want to go around 
to say hello to everybody I missed. 

I, more than anything else, want to say, 
too, I appreciate the receptivity that many, 
many members of this group have had to 
working with me and with the members of 
our administration. I have many members of 
the Cabinet here and sub-Cabinet members, 
and we've worked on a whole range of issues. 

As a gesture of good will, I left my golf 
clubs home tonight—{laughter]—so none of 
you are in danger of being hit by errant balls. 
Actually, I didn’t hit anybody last week, ei- 
ther. I didn’t hit it far enough to hit anybody. 
I was trying, but I couldn’t get the ball up 
in the air. 

I’ve given some thought to what we ought 
to talk about tonight. There are several issues 
I want to speak about. Maybe I should try 
to do pretty much what I did last year, which 
is to just give you an update as big stockhold- 
ers in America on where I think we are and 
where we have to go. 

I'd like to begin by thanking you for the 
work we've done together in trade, particu- 
larly, and the support many of you have given 
to our deficit reduction and budget control 
and Government reduction efforts over the 
last couple of years and the involvements 
we've had in building new and, in many ways, 
unprecedented partnerships with the private 
sector to try to promote American products 
and services around the world. 

But even more fundamental than that, I'd 
like to say that perhaps the thing we have 
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most in common is not that we run big oper- 
ations. Some of you may have heard the story 
I’ve been telling about the college president 
who told me over New Year’s that being 
president was like running a cemetery. You 
had a lot of people under you, but nobody 
was listening. [Laughter] And sometimes you 
may feel that way as well. 

But what we really have in common is that 
we’ve had the chance, each of us in our dif- 
ferent ways, to live the American dream. 
We've had opportunities to do what we want 
to do, to live out the dreams of our child- 
hood, to be rewarded for our labors in ways 
that very few people in this country and in 
this world have had. And it may be just be- 
cause we're eminently deserving, but I’m 
sure we'd all admit we’ve been the bene- 
ficiaries of good fortune and a lot of help 
along the way as well. I know that I certainly 
feel that way. 

And I think we have a peculiar obligation 
at this moment in our country’s history when 
there is so much change going on to try to 
make sure that we preserve the dream that 
we've lived for all the people that are coming 
after us. That’s really the mission that I think 
we should all be on at the end of the 20th 
century. 

As you look ahead to the future, it is so 
full of excitement and opportunity and un- 
imaginable benefits. But it is also full of a 
range of changes and challenges to ordinary 
people that are truly intimidating. And these 
challenges, these great opportunities that are 
sweeping across our country as we hurdle 
into the global economy of the 21st century 
are having very uneven impacts out there in 
America, even among people who are all try- 
ing to do the right thing as hard as they can. 
All the downsizing and rightsizing and chang- 
ing all the challenges and all the rewards that 
come to people who meet the education pre- 
mium of the knowledge society, they all have 
a different side which brings upheaval and 
uncertainty and insecurity to an awful lot of 
our folks. 

And at a time like this, it’s very important 
that the people who are out there, trying to 
make sense of what’s going on in the world 
as it affects their lives at least know that those 
of us who are in positions of leadership and 
who have responsibility for capturing and 
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keeping and preserving and passing on the 
American dream are doing our dead level 
best to do that and to keep a world in which, 
if you’re in this country and you’re doing the 
right things, you’ve got a good chance to be 
rewarded for your efforts in making a suc- 
cessful career and raising a successful family. 

I ran for President because I thought we 
were running away from too many of our 
major challenges, because it was too easy to 
play the politics of the moment. There is, 
as we find repeatedly, a price for taking the 
long view Se. things that are difficult 
and unpopular, but nonetheless, that’s work 
that has to be done. 

When I got here, we began by passing the 
biggest deficit reduction package in history, 
one that would reduce the deficit by $600 
billion-plus over 5 years. We cut or elimi- 
nated outright more than 300 programs, re- 
duced the Federal Government already by 
over 100,000 positions and, if no new laws 
were passed by the new Congress, the size 
of the Federal Government would be shrunk 
by 272,000 now over 5 years, making it the 
smallest it’s been since Mr. Kennedy was the 
President of the United States. 

In that budget, we were able to give tax 
relief for working families with incomes of 
under $26,000 a year, increase the expensing 
provision for the small businesses of our 
country in ways that benefited large numbers 
of them, and of course, we’ve worked to- 
gether to lower export barriers and to pass 
NAFTA and GATT, to get the APEC nations 
to agree to a free trade zone in Asia early 
in the next century, and at the Summit of 
the America’s, we've agreed to work on a free 
trade zone here in our own back yard. 

We've had the most active and aggressive 
efforts on behalf of American interests by the 
Export-Import Bank and the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation, at least, in all 
of my experience, and I think of that of most 
of yours. We've tried to harness the power 
of science and technology and _ the 
downsizing of the defense budget to make 
them opportunities for us to develop new 
commercial products that we can sell around 
the world. 

It is important in all these things to realize 
that we have made a fundamental choice as 
Americans, a choice we’ve been making now 
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for many decades, and that is that we’re going 
to compete and win in the world; we’re not 
going to run away from it; we’re not going 
to attempt to hide behind barriers; we’re 
going to face the very vigorous challenges 
that global competition presents; and we're 
going to make them work for the American 
people and for our future. 

Not everyone believes that that’s a course 
we should take. That has not only economic 
implications but also security implications. 
And so I ask that those of you who under- 
stand that support the decisions that we will 
have to make that may be unpopular in the 
short run. 

Many of you have already written to me 
or called me, supporting the action that I 
took with regard to the financial crisis in 
Mexico. I appreciate that. It is an important 
issue for the workers and the business inter- 
ests of this country, long-term, and as many 
of you know not simply because of Mexico 
but because of Argentina and Brazil and all 
of Latin America and, indeed, the developing 
world at large. We have a stake in seeing 
that people who are committed to democracy 
and to free market economics and to open 
trade have a chance to succeed in a difficult 
world. And we should not be surprised when 
there are certain rocks in the road when the 
path is uneasy and uneven. And so I hope 
that all of you believe that I did the right 
thing, but I do want to say for those of you 
who have expressed your support, I appre- 
ciate that. 

The second point I want to make is that 
this is not just an economic issue. The bur- 
dens of leadership, if we want to benefit from 
them, also require us to be involved in the 
world in foreign policy issues, require us to 
take the lead, for example, in trying to resolve 
the nuclear issue with North Korea, require 
us to do things that are wildly unpopular in 
the short term but are in our long-term inter- 
est, like restoring democracy in Haiti and re- 
quire us to continue to support responsible 
operations in the United Nations. 

Now, in this new Congress, there will be 
many debates designed basically to try to 
withdraw the United States from a role of 
world leadership. And I understand why peo- 
ple who voted for both parties in the last con- 
gressional election are overwhelmingly pre- 
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occupied with their own problems at home. 
But what you understand is, we cannot solve 
our problems at home unless we remain a 
leader in the world. It is a false choice. 

And so, I urge you to engage the new Con- 
gress in a constructive debate from your per- 
spective about our responsibilities to main- 
tain the leadership of the United States in 
economic affairs, in support of freedom and 
free markets, and in security affairs. And the 
two things go hand in hand. We should be 

rudent. We should be restrained. We 
should not be involved in every conflict. We 
cannot solve every problem. But where we 
can make a difference, where it is plainly in 
the interest of the United States, we must 
be in a position to do so, in terms of our 
economic interests and our security interests. 
So that’s the first request I would make of 
you in our common obligation to preserve 
the American dream into the next century. 

The second thing Id like to say is that we 
have cut Government, and we’ve made it 
work better. We've tried to do things that 
other people talked about. We’ve p Aire 
lated much of the banking operations. We've 
deregulated interstate trucking. We have 
lowered dramatically export controls on high- 
tech products. We've reformed the Federal 
procurement system, which was an unbeliev- 
able mess and which the Vice President liked 
because it got him on the David Letterman 
Show, breaking up $10 glass ashtrays. 
[Laughter] 

We cut the SBA loan form from an inch 
thick to a page long and the response time 
to nearly nothing. We did the same thing 
with FHA processing. We are working hard 
with this new Congress in many ways that 
I think all Americans support. I was glad to 
sign the law applying to Congress any re- 
quirements it imposes on private employers, 
and I think that will make the Congress think 
a while when they start passing laws that af- 
fect you, when they have to consider how 
it will affect them. 

We are working now to pass a bill that 
will reduce the burden of unfunded Federal 
mandates on State and local governments, 
and I think we should. We are trying to re- 
solve the conflicts in Federal regulations that 
have often occurred between one agency and 
another, and we are making some specific 
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progress there in getting the Labor Depart- 
ment and the EPA to work together. 

All of these things have been part of an 
economic strategy that, when combined with 
your remarkable efforts and those of Amer- 
ican businesspeople large and small and 
American workers all across this country, 
booming productivity, all these things to- 
gether have given us the lowest combined 
rate of unemployment and inflation in 25 
years, nearly 6 million new jobs—93 percent 
of them in the private sector—the highest 
rate of private sector job growth in any recov- 
ery in the last 20 years. 

For the first time in 9 years, last year our 
country’s economy was voted the most pro- 
ductive in the world. We’ve reduced our defi- 
cit to about half the percentage of our na- 
tional income it was when I became Presi- 
dent. And the Council of Economic Advisers 
gave me an interesting chart the other day 
which showed the annual deficit of the coun- 
try, except for interest on the debt—to show 
you what a problem that is—you take away 
interest on the accumulated national debt; 
the last time we had an operating surplus 
in the Federal budget was in Lyndon John- 
son’s term, and it was tiny. In the Kennedy- 
Johnson term, it was larger. In our first 2 
years, our operating surplus, without interest 
on the debt, is as large as it was in the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson term, the first time in 30 years 
that’s been the case through Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike. So we have 
worked hard to control Government spend- 
ing, but the accumulated burden of interest 
on the debt has changed the dynamics rather 
dramatically of managing that problem. 

We had to make some tough decisions to 
get to this point. They were characterized by 
our opponents in the last election in ways 
that benefited them politically and burdened 
us. People accused us of raising their taxes 
when we didn’t and accused us of expanding 
the Government when we were contracting 
it 


‘But the important thing is not the results 
of any —_ election but that we did the 


right thing and that the country is moving 
in the right direction, and we must continue 
to do that and take on the jobs that are still 
ahead. We know we've got a lot more work 
to do in changing the way the Federal Gov- 
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ernment works. And I believe now more than 
anything else, we are in place and on the 
way to eliminating and consolidating any 
number of Government programs. In this 
new budget, we cut or eliminate another 400 
and consolidate them. 

We've proposed the “GI bill” for Ameri- 
ca’s workers, which I hope every one of you 
will support, which would consolidate 70 
Federal training programs into one program 
and give an unemployed worker or a worker 
with a wage so low that he or she qualifies 
for Federal training funds the right to a 
$2,600 a year voucher to take to the nearest 
community college or to any other approved 
training program to get whatever training 
they od So that instead of having all these 
piecemeal Federal programs of uncertain im- 
pact, we just put the money in a pot and 
use it to educate and retrain workers who 
are moving between jobs. That will increase 
the productivity of the work force, reduce 
the time of unemployment, and increase the 
earning capacity of a lot of workers. 

Those are the kinds of things we’re work- 
ing on. I think perhaps the most important 
thing we can do, to go back to something 
Ed said, is to try to change this sort of culture 
of regulation which has accumulated over the 
last 30 or 35 years in both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, unrelated to 
whether the objectives of the regulation are 
in conventional terms, if you will, liberal or 
conservative. 

We have regulators who have not wanted 
to be arbitrary, so they've tried to think of 
every conceivable circumstance that could 
happen in a certain area and then write rules 
with overwhelming precision, the impact of 
which was to be so incapable of understand- 
ing that the administration of them was as 
arbitrary as if you had written something very 
general. 

We have other rules which focus too much 
on the process rather than the end product. 
Instead of saying, this is the clean air stand- 
ard that State X must meet, they say, here 
are the 25 things you have to do because 
they will produce the clean air standard 
whether they will or not. 

We have too many rules where the process 
of enforcing the rules is evaluated more than 
the results. We've found, for example, that 
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we had Customs officials who were evaluated 
on their jobs based on how many shipments 
of imported toys they commandeered. Well, 
not surprisingly, we had more toys than other 
products in certain Customs places, because 
that’s how you determine whether you were 
doing a good job, not whether there was any- 
thing wrong with the toys or not. We have 
other places where people are qualified and 
evaluated for promotions based on the vol- 
ume, the number of fines that they write, 
not whether or not they eliminate the prob- 
lem which causes people to get fined in the 
first place. 

So this whole culture, it seems to me, 
needs a thorough reexamination. Yesterday, 
the Vice President and I made an appearance 
before all of the Federal regulators from all 
of the agencies, and introduced some of our 
success stories, a banker from Oklahoma who 
came to talk about how the Comptroller of 
the Currency was dealing with banks from 
his point of view better than anybody had 
in decades. We also introduced some re- 
minders of why we need regulation, a man 
whose wife was saved by air bags, a man 
whose son was lost to E. coli poisoning be- 
cause the rule we now have in place on meat 
inspections was not there when his son ate 
contaminated food. And we talked about the 
changes we were going to try to make. 

I instructed these regulators to review 
every single regulation they have by June Ist 
and make a report to me by June Ist based 
on which ones they thought could be 
scrapped altogether, which ones could be 
moditied, and whether any of the regulation 
could better be done at the State and local 
level or by some self-policing mechanism. I 
asked them to look for new measures of suc- 
cess that focused more on results as opposed 
to process. 

Finally, the Vice President’s conducting a 
review of all of the regulations covering food, 
health, the environment, worker safety, and 
financial institutions to make further rec- 
ommendations for reforms in those areas. 

I want to work with the Republicans in 
this area to try to help to break and change 
a culture of regulation that makes people 
hate the Federal Government when they 
think it is grinding on them in ways that don’t 
make sense and which don’t necessarily—the 
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culture often doesn’t necessarily give us bet- 
ter regulation and better results. And I hope 
that we can work together to do this, but 
I don’t think we ought to roll back or wreck 
things that do work or walk away from our 
obligation to elevate the quality of life in this 
country. 

One of the reasons our economy is strong, 
in my judgment, is that we have found a way 
to pursue economic growth and pursue envi- 
ronmental protection. We have found a way 
to pursue increasing productivity, and we 
have seen a reduction in injuries in the work- 
place. 

So I don’t think most people believe we 
ought to walk away from our obligation to 
have safe food or safe toys or clean air or 
clean water. I don’t believe that it’s wrong 
to make sure that our cars are safe or that 
mammograms are accurate. I think that these 
safeguards really work. The question is, how 
can we change them in ways that really make 
sense? 

I find that a lot of the things we have to 
do, like a lot of the things you have to do, 
are not particularly sexy, flashy changes; they 
require hard work. And the impact of them 
accumulates over time. It’s just like these 
102,000 employees that don’t work for the 
Federal Government anymore. A lot of peo- 
ple are genuinely surprised because they 
didn’t see any of them leaving on the news 
at night. And they didn’t, because we man- 
aged the process in a very disciplined way 
to try to minimize disruption in people’s 
lives, the same way you would manage the 
process. 

Now, the temptation is always to try to do 
something that will make a statement that 
will pierce the public consciousness even if 
it’s not the right remedy. That’s what we're 
facing on regulation now, from my point of 
view. Some of the people in the Republican 
Congress are proposing that we freeze all 
Federal regulations for an extended period 
of time in a way that would override every 
single pending health and safety law on the 
books. To me, that’s not acceptable. And 
there are a whole lot of pending regulations 
that we have people in this room who want 
to go through. And it will create unimagina- 
ble headaches. The last time we did it, every 
single analysis was that it cost more money 
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than it saved, that it led to lawsuits, that it 
turned out to be a headache. 

I know we need to change the way the 
Federal Government regulates. We have al- 
ready done it in some areas. We have not 
done nearly what we need to do. We have 
a process in place that we’ve been working 
on for months to do it. But I ask you to help 
us do it in the right way. I also hope that 
when we get into this whole budget, we will 
be able to proceed in the right and respon- 
sible way. 

A lot of you here, for example, have argued 
in the past and have testified in the Congress 
for expanding Head Start, for the Women, 
Infant, and Children program, for continuing 
to invest in the education and training of our 
people. We know that the only way to raise 
incomes in America and the global economy 
is to improve the education and training of 
the work force and to improve the overall 
productivity and wealth-generating capacity 
of the economic system itself. We clearly 
have an obligation there. And so, I would 
hope that the second thing I would ask you— 
the third thing, after the regulatory issue— 
support regulatory reform, insist on it, de- 
mand on it, demand it, give us your ideas, 
but let’s don’t do something that looks good 
that will have a perverse impact. 

And the third thing I would ask is that you 
would support an investment budget for the 
Federal Government that gives people the 
chance to make the most of their own lives. 
It gives people the chance to get the edu- 
cation and training they need. 

You know, one of the best things we've 
done is this direct student loan program. 
When I ran for President—and I had been 
a Governor for a dozen years; I had listened 
to students who dropped out of college; I 
listened to people who couldn’t go to college; 
I listened to older people who wanted to go 
back—and one of the things I kept hearing 
complaints about was the loan program, and 
how a lot of people wouldn’t go to school 
or would drop out because they didn’t want 
to borrow so much money, and they didn’t 
think they could pay it back. So under our 
system now, people who borrow money, 
number one, get it at lower cost, and number 
two, have the option of paying the money 
back as a percentage of their income, so that 
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if they get out of school and take a modestly 
paying job, they can still pay their loans back 
no matter what the burden is. 

And believe it or not, because we went 
to direct loans and got out of the middle- 
man system where we essentially guaranteed 
student loans to banks who made them so 
that there was no risk and very little incentive 
on collecting and no incentive to go to court 
to collect, because we were going to pay any- 
way, we actually have cut the cost of the stu- 
dent loan program by over $5 billion over 
a 5-year period and increased the volume of 
loans and lowered its cost. 

These are the kinds of things, it seems to 
me, we ought to be doing. And by the way, 
every now and then the Government does 
something right. When I became President, 
you were paying out $2.8 billion a year in 
tax money because of loan defaults. We've 
cut that to $1 billion a year. We've cut it 
by almost two-thirds, the costs. 

So these are the things, it seems to me, 
we ought to be doing. And so I would say 
to you that on this last point—this is very 
important—it’s not only important for us to 
say what the Government should not be 
doing—and I will support this new Congress, 
as I said, in many ways; we’re going to have 
a big fight on the line-item veto, and a lot 
of people in my party aren’t for it, but I am 
strong for it; I think we ought to have it; 
I will support it—but there are some things 
we should be doing, things that we do right. 
And I hope that you, of all people, who un- 
derstand the critical importance of education 
and training for a lifetime will support a re- 
sponsible Federal role here. 

Let me just tell you that this is not an idle 
discussion I’m having. Just today, just for ex- 
ample, the chairman of the relevant House 
committee introduced a bill that would elimi- 
nate the Federal commitment to food and 
nutrition for children, throw the money into 
two block grants, and send it to the States, 
and freeze the money, which will effectively 
mean the end of the school lunch program. 

Now, that has been a remarkable success. 
It feeds 25 million kids every day. It has a 
low administrative overhead, and we are in 
the process of simplifying the ability of the 
schools to participate in the program, cutting 
their costs, cutting their hassles. 
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We have done everything we could, by the 
way, to make flexibility the order of the day 
for States. We've granted more waivers in 
welfare reform and health care reform than 
the two previous administrations put to- 
gether, so that States who were serious about 
changing their own systems could get around 
all these Federal rules. But doing away with 
the school lunch program is not my idea of 
reinventing Government or saving tax 
money. 

When I was growing up, a conservative was 
somebody who said if it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it. And now we've got lots of folks in 
Washington—there are all these things that 
are broken we ought to be fixing, and they're 
running right by them, trying to fix things 
that are working just fine. 

The school lunch program does not need 
to be destroyed in our common lust to reduce 
the Federal Government where it has to be 
reduced. In 1991 as I said, there were five 
major CEO’s who appeared before Congress 
to say that the WIC program, the Women, 
Infants, and Children was a good idea. Three 
of them are here tonight: Bob Allen, John 
Clendenin, and Bob Winters. They said WIC 
was, I quote, “a triple-A rated investment” 
in the future. They were right then; they're 
right now. At that time, a bipartisan group 
in the Senate, led by Senator Leahy and Sen- 
ator Dole, helped to save that program. We 
have expanded that program, and we’re going 
to have healthier children and a stronger fu- 
ture as a result. So I ask you, please to stand 
up for that. 

Lastly, let me say that a lot of you sup- 
ported, a lot of you opposed, and a lot of 
you sat on the sideline and scratched your 
head when we had the big health care debate 
last year. I want to put this issue before you. 
As has always been the case—at least since 
President Nixon first tried to do it in 72, 
I don’t know what happened when Harry 
Truman did it; I know what happened to him, 
but I don’t know what happened to health 
care costs—but there was a dramatic mod- 
eration of health care costs last year. More 
people are going into managed care plans. 
But there are still serious problems with it. 

The only part of the Federal budget that’s 
going up at faster than the rate of inflation 
are Medicare, Medicaid, and interest on the 
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debt. We've now had 2 years in a row where 
we have reduced both defense and domestic 
discretionary spending and produced what I 
said before, an operating surplus, except for 
interest on the debt. 

The only responsible way to deal with the 
entitlements problem over the long run is 
to keep working to help to solve the health 
care problem. And in spite of the moderation 
in health care costs, you should know that 
another million Americans in working fami- 
lies lost their health insurance last year. 
We're the only country in the world with an 
advanced economy that has a smaller per- 
centage of people under 65 with health insur- 
ance today than had it 10 years ago. And most 
of you represent companies that are paying 
for that, because these people do get health 
care when they're too sick and it’s too late 
and they show up at the emergency room, 
and you get the bill in indirect costs. You 
know that. 

So as I have said in the State of the Union 
Address, we bit off more than we could chew 
last time. We tried to do too much. But piece 
by piece, we need to have some insurance 
reforms. We need to think about people 
whose families are without insurance when 
they’re unemployed. We need to think about 
what we can do to put some pieces in place 
that will stop the cost-shifting and allow some 
long-term reform of this system and bring 
the Medicare and Medicaid programs within 
line of inflation without having even more 
costs passed along to you. 

Those are things that I can report to you 
this country’s in better shape than it was 2 
years ago, but these are things that we need 
to work on. We need to maintain America’s 
economic and security leadership in the 
world. We need to continue to work to 
downsize the Government and to change the 
culture of regulation in the right way. We 
need to stand up for what is necessary and 
appropriate from our National Government 
in terms of preserving the quality of life and 
more important than anything else, empow- 
ering people to make the most of their own 
lives. And we need to keep working at this 
entitlement/health care problem piece by 
piece so that we can help the economy to 
grow, help the deficit to be controlled, and 
provide health care to the people who de- 
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serve it. If we do those things, we will be 
doing what we should do to give the next 
generations of Americans the American 
dream that brought us all here tonight. 

I think it is a very exciting time to be here. 
I enjoy it. I enjoy working with the new Con- 
gress, and I don’t mind the disagreements 
with the new Congress. But the most impor- 
tant thing is, this is not a game, and it is 
not a dress rehearsal. We are taking the 
American people into the next century, and 
we owe it to them to do it in a way that 
gives countless generations that come behind 
us the chance to be in rooms like this for 
generations from now and to do whatever 
they want to live up to their God-given abil- 
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Thank you very much. Thank you. Ed, tell 
them to go serve dinner, and I'll go shake 
hands. [Laughter] Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:40 p.m. at the 
Park Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Edgar S. Woolard, Jr., chief executive officer, E.I. 
du Pont de Nemores & Co.; Robert E. Allen, 
chairman and chief executive officer, AT&T 
Corp.; John L. Clendenin, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, BellSouth Corp.; and Robert C. 
Winters, chairman emeritus, Prudential Insur- 
ance. 


Remarks on Arrival in Ottawa, 
Canada 


February 23, 1995 


Governor General and Mrs. LeBlanc, 
Chief. of Protocol Lederman, Ambassador 
and Mrs. Blanchard, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Chrétien, ladies and gentlemen: Je salut nos 
voisins, nos alliés, nos amis. I salute our 
neighbors, our allies, our friends. 

I must say that on this beautiful day I can’t 
help recalling the wonderful visit that Vice 
President and Mrs. Gore enjoyed here last 
July. I thank you for the hospitality you 
showed them. And I also want to tell you 
what I told the Vice President, Governor 
General: The next time, I get July and he 
gets February. 

I come to Ottawa to celebrate the vital 
friendship and the partnership between Can- 
ada and the United States and the work to 
make it even stronger. Our relationship is 
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centered on a shared continent, shared val- 
ues, shared aspirations, and real respect for 
our differences. Its very success makes it easy 
to take for granted, but we must never take 
it for granted. 

In a world in which too many nations still 
choose conflict over cooperation and erect 
barriers instead of bridges, our partnership 
has been and must ever be a model for others 
and the foundation on which to build a com- 
mon future. 

Over the years, our alliance has been en- 
riched by strong leadership from Canada, 
and I have come to appreciate that firsthand. 
Prime Minister Chrétien possesses an ex- 
traordinary breadth of experience in govern- 
ment and a passion for this great nation from 
Halifax to Vancouver. He has forcefully ad- 
vanced Canada’s interests. Fair in settling our 
differences, he has been a true friend in 
working with me on the dozens of concerns 
our countries share. 

Our nations have forged the most com- 
prehensive ties of any two nations on Earth. 
They bind not only our Governments but also 
our economies, our cultures, and our people. 
From NORAD to NAFTA, Canadians and 
Americans have seized opportunities to pro- 
vide for our common security and prosperity. 
We've tackled tough problems from acid rain 
and water pollution to differences over beer 
and grain in the spirit of friendship and in 
pragmatism. 

We've grown so close that some Americans 
find it uncomfortable that your Blue Jays 
have won the last two World Series. We ho 
and we believe they will not be the last World 
Series, and we were grateful for a little equal 
time when our Rangers got bragging rights 
to the Stanley Cup. 

This week we'll focus on commerce be- 
tween our countries, which last year ex- 
ceeded $270 billion. It is the largest bilateral 
trading relationship in the world. It supports 
millions of good jobs, and thanks to NAFTA, 
it’s growing by more than 10 percent every 
year. It sends a powerful message around the 
world that open markets can be the key to 
greater prosperity. Now, to take greater ad- 
vantage of the opportunities free trade offers 
our people, we'll sign a new aviation agree- 
ment that makes it easier for passengers and 
cargo to travel between our countries. 
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The work we’re doing to better the lives 
of people within our borders will also benefit 
from our leadership beyond our borders. 
From making peace in the Middle East to 
restoring democracy and keeping the peace 
in Haiti, we are working together to spread 
freedom and tolerance and civility. From ex- 
panding NATO to revitalizing the G~7, 
which Canada will host in Halifax this June, 
we are preparing the world’s major organiza- 
tions to meet the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury. 

At a time when some tell us to retreat from 
our problems abroad rather than to reach out 
to make the world more peaceful and more 
prosperous, Canada’s strong internationalist 
tradition is an inspiration to those of us in 
America and to countries around the world. 

Addressing your Parliament 50 years ago, 
President Truman declared that the success 
of the U.S.-Canadian relationship was due to, 
and I quote, “one part proximity, and nine 
parts good will od common sense.” Good 


will and common sense remain the founda- 
tion of our friendship. This week we will go 
forward to strengthen it, a friendship in 


which all of us take real and just pride, and 
from which all of us draw strength, and for 
which all of us, Canadians and Americans, 
should be very, very grateful. 

Thank you. 


NortE: The President spoke at 10:59 a.m. in Hang- 
ar 11 at McDonald-Cartier International Airport. 
In his remarks, he referred to Governor General 
Romeo LeBlanc of Canada, and his wife, Diana 
Fowler-LeBlanc; Canadian Chief of Protocol 
Lawrence Lederman; U.S. Ambassador to Canada 
James J. Blanchard, and his wife, Janet; Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States Raymond 
Chrétien, and his wife, Kay; and Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien of Canada. 


Remarks at a Luncheon in Ottawa 
February 23, 1995 


Governor General LeBlanc, Mrs. LeBlanc, 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Chrétien, ladies and 
gentlemen: Hillary and I are honored to be 
your first official guests, humbled to be re- 
minded of the results of the last two World 
Series—[laughter|—grateful to be reminded 
of the results of the last Stanley Cup. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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I have to say for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican press corps traveling with us and espe- 
cially for my often beleaguered Press Sec- 
retary, Mr. McCurry, who’s over there, the 
Governor General, I learned in preparation 
for this trip, in a former life was the Press 
Secretary to two previous Canadian Prime 
Ministers. So there is life after the labors, 
Mr. McCurry. [Laughter] 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be here in 
this beautiful Rideau Hall to celebrate the 
friendship of our two nations. It is fitting that 
not far from here two rivers come together 
to form the powerful Rideau Falls, much like 
the strength of our two nations increase as 
we join together. Shared history, shared bor- 
ders—they are the foundation of our unique 
and intensely productive relationship, an alli- 
ance the likes of which the world has really 
never seen before. 

From the Canadians who helped slaves to 
freedom on the Underground Railroad, to 
the battalions who fought side by side on the 
beaches of Normandy, to the United States 
astronaut who used a Canadian-made robotic 
arm on the space shuttle 2 weeks ago, Ameri- 
cans are grateful to our neighbors for helping 
us along the way. 

When President Kennedy visited Ottawa 
here over 30 years ago, he said, “Geography 
has made us neighbors. History has made us 
friends. Economics has made us partners. 
And necessity has made us allies. Those 
whom nature has so joined together let no 
man put asunder.” So President Kennedy 
proclaimed our wedding vows—{laughter|— 
and I am here to tell you we should reaffirm 
them. The bond that the President described 
so well must continue to deepen. Together 
we have pushed open the doors of commerce 
and trade. We have found common ground 
to preserve the beauty and the natural re- 
sources of our lands. We have walked as one 
in our efforts to make the world beyond 
North America more secure and more free. 

I thank you for your support of our com- 
mon endeavors in Haiti. I admire you for 
your faithfulness in seeking peace in the 
former Yugoslavia. And I thank you most re- 
cently for your support in the action we have 
taken to try to stabilize the situation in Mex- 
ico, our partner and friend. 
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Today, instant communication has made 
our world so much smaller that some say the 
entire globe is our neighborhood. Yet, the 
ties that bind these two nations, Canada and 
the United States, remain unique. And as we 
move into the next century, let us, both of 
us, resolve to help make those ties — in 
spirit, grow in harmony. The times demand 
it. Our children deserve it. The world is de- 
Poaseguess it. 

Thank you for welcoming me to this beau- 
tiful city and this wonderful country. 

I would now like to offer a toast to Canada, 
to the Governor General and to Mrs. 
LeBlanc. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:21 p.m. at the 
Governor General’s residence. In his remarks, he 
referred to Prime Minister Jean Chrétien and his 
wife, Aline. 


Remarks to the Canadian Parliament 
in Ottawa 


February 23, 1995 


Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Chrétien, 
Mr. Speaker of the Senate, Mr. Speaker of 
the House of Commons, honorable Senators 
and Members of the House of Commons, 
distinguished members of the diplomatic 
corps, ladies and gentlemen: I have pondered 
for some time the differences between the 
Canadian political system and the American 
one, and when the Prime Minister pointed 
out the unanimous resolution you passed yes- 
terday, I realized that in one respect, clearly 
you are superior. We do not control the 
weather in Washington, DC—(laughter|— 
and I am grateful that you do. 

I also thank the Prime Minister for his his- 
tory lesson, I have never believed in the iron 
laws of history so much as I do now. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I thank the Prime Minister and all of you 
for welcoming me to this magnificent capital 
city. The Prime Minister first came to this 
Chamber to represent the people of Canada 
when President Kennedy was in the White 
House. I resent that, because when President 
Kennedy was in the White House, I was in 
junior high school—{laughter|—and now the 
Prime Minister has less gray hair than I do. 
[Laughter] And he does, in spite of the fact 
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that since that time he has occupied nearly 
every seat in his nation’s Cabinet. The first 
time I met him, I wondered why this guy 
couldn’t hold down a job. [Laughter] 

I can tell you this: We in the United States 
know that his service to this nation over so 
many years has earned him the gratitude and 
the respect of the Canadian people. It has 
also earned him the gratitude and the respect 
of the people of the United States. 

I know it is traditional for American Presi- 
dents, when they address this body, to speak 
of their affection for their ties to the Cana- 
dian people. On behalf of the United States, 
let me stay with that tradition, and say, 
V'amitie solide. 

But let me say to you that it is a big part 
of our life. I remember so well more than 
a decade ago when Hillary and I with our 
then very young daughter came to Canada 
to celebrate the new year, and we started 
in Montreal, and we drove to Chateau 
Montebello. And along the way, we drove 
around Ottawa, and we watched all those 
wonderful people skating along the canal. I 
came from a Southern State. I couldn’t imag- 
ine that anybody could ever get on skates 
and stand in any body of water for very long. 
[Laughter] 

And I could see that always—Hillary has 
had in the back of her mind all this long time 
how much she would like to be skating along 
this canal. And I think tomorrow Mrs. 
Chrétien is going to give her her wish, and 
we are looking forward to that. 

My wife has visited Toronto, and we had 
a wonderful, wonderful family vacation in 
Western Canada in Victoria and Vancouver 
back in 1990, one of the best times that all 
of us have ever had together anywhere. We 
are deeply indebted to your culture. Our 
daughter’s name was inspired by Canadian 
songwriter Joni Mitchell’s wonderful song, 
“Chelsea Morning.” 

And all of you know that in the spring of 
1993, the first time I left the United States 
as President, I came to Vancouver for the 
summit with President Yeltsin. Both of us at 
this time were under some significant 
amount of stress as we tried to reaffirm our 
relationship and solidify democracy in Rus- 
sia. And I can say without any equivocation, 
the reception we received from the people 
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of Canada, as well as from the Government 
and the Prime Minister, made it very, very 
easy for us to have a successful meeting. And 
for that we are very grateful. 

I come here today to reaffirm the ties that 
bind the United States and Canada, in a new 
age of great promise and challenge, a time 
of rapid change when both opportunity and 
uncertainty live side by side in my country 
and in yours, a time when people are being 
lifted up by new possibilities and held down 
by old demons all across the world. I came 
here because I believe our nations together 
must seize the opportunities and meet the 
challenges of this new age. And we must— 
I say again—do this together. From the oil 
from Alberta that fires factories in the United 
States to the silicon chips from California 
that power your computers, we are living 
proof of the value of partnerships and co- 
operation. Technologies produced in your 
nation save lives in our hospitals, while food 
from our farms line your supermarkets. 

Our horizons have broadened because we 
have listened in the United States to the 
CBC. And our culture is much richer be- 
cause of the contributions of writers like 
Robertson Davies, whom Hillary had the 
pleasure of meeting last week after reading 
him for years, and Margaret Atwood and be- 
cause of the wonderful photography of Josef 
Karsh whose famous picture of Churchill I 
just saw. He took some pictures of Hillary 
and me that aren’t so distinguished, but I 
love them anyway. [Laughter] And as a musi- 
cian, I have to thank you especially for Oscar 
Peterson, a man I consider to be the greatest 
jazz pianist of our time. 

Ours is the world’s most remarkable rela- 
tionship—the Prime Minister said, whether 
we like it or not. I can tell you that on most 
days I like it very, very much. We have to 
strengthen that relationship. We have to 
strengthen it for our own benefit through 
trade and commerce and travel. And we have 
to strengthen it because it is our job to help 
to spread the benefits of democracy and free- 
dom and prosperity and peace beyond our 
shores. We're neighbors by the grace of na- 
ture. We are allies and friends by choice. 

There are those in both our nations who 
say we can no longer afford to, and perhaps 
we no longer even need to, exercise our lead- 
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ership in the world. And when so many of 
our people are having their own problems, 
it is easy to listen to that assertion. But it 
is wrong. 

We are two nations blessed with great re- 
sources and great histories. And we have 
great responsibilities. We were built, after all, 
by men and women who fled the tyranny and 
intolerance of the Old World for the new. 
We are the nations of pioneers, people who 
were armed with the confidence they needed 
to strike out on their own and to have the 
talents that God gave them shape their 
dreams in a new and different land. 

Culture and tradition, to be sure, distin- 
guish us from one another in many ways that 
all of us are still learning about every day. 
But we share core values, and that is more 
important, a devotion to hard work, an ardent 
belief in democracy, a commitment to giving 
each and every citizen the right to live up 
to his or her God-given potential, and an un- 
derstanding of what we owe to the world for 
the gifts we have been given. 

These common values have nourished a 
partnership that has become a model for new 
democracies all around this world. They can 
look at us and see just how much stronger 
the bonds between nations can be when their 
governments answer the citizens’ desires for 
freedom and democracy and enterprise and 
when they work together to build each other 
up instead of working overtime to tear each 
other down. 

Of course, we have our differences. And 
some of them are complex enough to tear 
your hair out over. But we have approached 
them directly and in good faith, as true 
friends must. And we in the United States 
come more and more every day to respect 
and to understand that we can learn from 
what is different about your nation and its 
many peoples. 

Canada has shown the world how to bal- 
ance freedom with compassion and tradition 
with innovation in your efforts to provide 
health care to all your citizens, to treat your 
senior citizens with the dignity and respect 
they deserve, to take on tough issues like the 
move afoot to outlaw automatic weapons de- 
signed for killing and not hunting. [Applause] 
And I might say, since you applauded so, you 
are doing it in a nation of people who respect 
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the right to hunt and understand the dif- 
ference between law and order and sports- 
manship. 

Those of us who have traveled here appre- 
ciate especially the reverence you have 
shown for the bounty of God’s nature, from 
the Laurentians to the Rockies. In a world 
darkened by ethnic conflicts that literally tear 
nations apart, Canada has stood for all of us 
as a model of how people of different cul- 
tures can live and work together in peace, 
prosperity, and respect. 

The United States, as many of my prede- 
cessors have said, has enjoyed its excellent 
relationship with a strong and united Canada, 
but we recognize, just as the Prime Minister 
said with regard to your relationships to us 
a moment ago, that your political future is, 
of course, entirely for you to decide. That’s 
what a democracy is all about. 

You know, now—{laughter|—now, I will 
tell you something about our political system. 
[Laughter] You want to know why my State 
of the Union Address took so long—{laugh- 
ter|—it’s because I evenly divided the things 
that would make the Democrats clap and the 
Republicans clap. [Laughter] And we dou- 
bled the length cf the speech in common 
enthusiasm. [Laughter] 

I ask you, all of you, to remember that 
we do look to you, and to remember what 
our great President of the postwar era, Harry 
Truman, said when he came here in 1947. 
“Canada’s eminent position today,” he said, 
“is a tribute to the patience, tolerance, and 
strength of character of her people. Canada’s 
notable achievement of national unity and 
progress through accommodation, modera- 
tion, and forbearance can be studied with 
profit by sister nations.” Those words ring 
every bit as true today as they did then. 

For generations now, our countries have 
joined together in efforts to make the world 
more secure and.more prosperous. We have 
reached out together to defend our values 
and our interests, in World War I, on the 
beaches of Normandy and Korea. Together 
we helped to summon the United Nations 
into existence. Together we stood fast against 
Communist tyranny and prevailed in the cold 
war. Together we stood shoulder to shoulder 
against aggression in the Gulf war. 
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Now our nations have stepped forward to 
help Haiti emerge from repression and re- 
store its democracy. I thank the Prime Min- 
ister for what he said about that. When it 
was not popular anywhere in the world to 
worry about poor, beleaguered, abandoned 
Haiti, Canada was truly a friend of Haiti. 

In one international forum after another, 
we stand side by side to shape a safer and 
a better world. Whether it is at the World 
Population Conference, pushing together for 
an indefinite extension of NPT, in any num- 
ber of ways, we are working together. 

Now we know that for Canada, this history 
of action is a matter of deep tradition and 
personal conviction. The tradition runs from 
Lester Pearson to Jean Chrétien. It says we 
must be engaged in the affairs of the world. 
You have always shown the wisdom of reach- 
ing our instead of retreating, of rising to new 
responsibilities instead of retrenching. Your 
tradition of engagement continues to this 
day, and believe you me, it earns respect all 
around the world from people of all races 
and ethnic groups and political systems. 

In places like Cyprus and the Sinai, Cana- 
dian troops have played an invaluable role 
in preventing more violence in those critical 
hot spots. Today, your 2,000 peacekeepers 
in the former Yugoslavia are courageously 
fulfilling their mission in the midst of one 
of the most intractable, difficult problems in 
our lifetime. 

For a half century, the United States has 
shared your philosophy of action and consist- 
ent exercise of leadership abroad. And I am 
determined, notwithstanding all the cross 
currents in our country, that we shall pre- 
serve that commitment. These times may be 
turbulent, but we have an historic oppor- 
tunity to increase security and prosperity for 
our own people and for people all around 
the world. And I want you to know that I 
intend to do everything in my power to keep 
our country constructively involved in the 
problems that we must face if we're going 
to guarantee that our children will live in a 
peaceful, sane, and free world. 

Imagine what the Persian Gulf would look 
like today if we had not risen to the challenge 
of Iraqi aggression. Imagine what tariffs and 
barriers would plague the world trading sys- 
tem if we hadn’t worked so hard together 
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over such a long period of time from the end 
of World War II to the events the Prime 
Minister described, to NAFTA, to GATT, to 
the Asian-Pacific Cooperation, to the Summit 
of Americas that was held in Miami in De- 
cember. Imagine how different it would have 
been. Imagine how much worse the horrible 
tragedy in Rwanda would have been if we 
had not been there to try to provide essential 
help in those refugee camps to keep people 
alive. 

We cannot let anyone or anything break 
this great tradition of our nations. In our 
partnership, we will find the key to protect- 
ing our people and increasing their prosper- 
ity and the power to reach beyond our shores 
in the name of democracy and freedom, not 
only because it is right, because it is our in- 
terest to do so. 

Just before we came down here, the Prime 
Minister and I agreed again that if we were 
going to meet these new challenges in the 
21st century, we must adapt the institutions 
that helped us to win the cold war so that 
they can serve us as well in the 21st century. 
We have to do that. 

Some have evolved with the changing 
world. Some have, clearly, already discarded 
their old missions and assumed new roles. 
But we have also seen that the end of the 
East-West conflict, the advent of 24-hour fi- 
nancial markets, sudden environmental dis- 
asters, the rise or international terrorism, the 
resurgence of ancient ethnic hatreds, all 
these things have placed new demands on 
these institutions that the statesmen of 50 
years ago simply did not imagine. The 21st 
century will leave behind those who sit back 
and think that automatically these problems 
will be solved. We simply have to face these 
challenges and ask ourselves what do we have 
to change and how are we going to do it. 

For example, to meet the security needs 
of the future, we must work together to see 
that NATO, the most successful military alli- 
ance in all of history, adapts to this new era. 
That means that we must make certain that 
the inevitable process of NATO expansion 
proceeds smoothly, gradually, and openly. 
There should be no surprises to anyone about 
what we are about. And we will work so that 
the conditions, the timing, the military impli- 
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cations of NATO expansion will be widely 
known and clearly understood in advance. 

And to parallel the enlargement of NATO, 
we have to develop close and strong ties with 
Russia. I have worked hard for that, and so 
has the Prime Minister. We must continue 
working together at the United Nations, 
where our nations have together taken the 
lead in efforts to reform our peacekeeping 
operations, to control costs, to improve infor- 
mation gathering, to make sure we have the 
right kind of command and control system 
before the young people who put on our uni- 
forms are put in harm’s way. 

We have to continue also to work at re- 
forming the international economic institu- 
tions. We've already made some great strides 
in reshaping the new global economy with 
the passage of GATT, which is the most com- 
prehensive trade agreement in history. But 
the work is only beginning. At the upcoming 
G-7 summit in Halifax, which we're very 
much looking forward to, we will be working 
to ensure that our international trading insti- 
tutions advance the cause of trade liberaliza- 
tion in ways that produce tangible gains for 
the people of the countries involved. 

We also have to reexamine the institutions 
that were created at the time of Bretton 
Woods—the IMF, the World Bank—to make 
sure that they’re going to be able to master 
the new and increasingly complex generation 
of transnational problems that face us, prob- 
lems like explosive population growth and 
environmental degradation, problems like 
those that we have been facing together in 
Mexico and throughout Latin America in the 
recent financial crisis. 

Real progress on all these areas will de- 
pend not only on our willingness to be in- 
volved but our willingness to lead as partners. 
Together, Canada and the United States are 
striving to seize all the advantages the new 
global economy has to offer. Trade produces 
high-wage jobs, we know that, the kind of 
jobs that give our people the opportunity to 
care for their families and educate their chil- 
dren and to leave the next generation better 
off than they were, a dream that has been 
called into question in many advanced econo- 
mies in the last few years. 

The success of NAFTA, which is generat- 
ing new jobs and creating new markets from 
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Monterey to Medicine Hat is the proof. And 
now, as the Prime Minister has said so well, 
we in NAFTA are on our way to becoming 
the Four Amigos. That phrase will go down 
in history. I wish I'd have thought of it. We'll 
soon start our consultations with Chile for 
accession in NAFTA, and they will be a very 
good partner. The addition of that thriving 
economy will only continue to increase the 
benefits for all of us. 

I want to take another moment here to 
thank Canada for its recent support and help 
in the financial crisis in Mexico. You under- 
stood what we had on the line, that more 
than Mexico was involved, that jobs and trade 
and future and our support for democracy 
and stability throughout Latin America was 
at issue. You understood it, and we are grate- 
ful. Because we stood shoulder to shoulder, 
we have a chance to preserve this remarkable 
explosion of democracy that we saw at the 
Summit of the Americas, and we should con- 
tinue to do that. 

I want to say a word if I might about the 
environment. As we expand trade we have 
to remember, we must defend that which we 
have inherited and enhance it if we can. The 
natural riches of this continent we share are 
staggering. We have cooperated to such great 
effect on our continent in the past: our air 
quality agreement is solving the acid rain 
problem; the Great Lakes are on the road 
to recovery; the eagles have returned to Lake 
Erie. Now we have to build on those accom- 
plishments. 

With the NAFTA environmental commis- 
sion located in Montreal, your country will 
play a key role in ensuring that we protect 
the extraordinary bounty that has been given 
to us for our children and our grandchildren. 
NAFTA is only one of the several fronts on 
which we can work together to both increase 
our prosperity and protect our environment. 
But we must do both. 

Our nations are building on the progress 
of last years Summit of the Americas, as well. 
It will create a free trade area embracing the 
entire hemisphere. Across the Pacific, as the 
Prime Minister said, we paved the way of 
new markets and for free trade among the 
dynamic economies in the Asian-Pacific area. 
That was a very important thing for us to 
do because they are growing very fast, and 
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we did not want this world to break up into 
geographical trading blocks in ways that 
would shrink the potential of the people of 
Canada and the United States for decades 
to come. 

All these efforts will only enhance what 
is now the greatest trading relationship, yours 
and ours. Every day, people, ideas, and goods 
stream across our border. Bilateral trade now 
is more than a billion Canadian dollars every 
day—lI learned to say that—{laughter|—and 
about 270 billion United States dollars last 
year, by far the world’s largest bilateral rela- 
tionship. 

Our trade with each other has become an 
essential pillar in the architecture of both our 
economies. Today, 44 million Americans 
have jobs that involve trade between our two 
countries. Those are the concrete benefits of 
our partnership. Between 1988 and 1994, 
trade between our nations rose about 60 per- 
cent. Last year alone, it increased by 15 per- 
cent. 

But the statistics don’t give the human re- 
ality behind the flourishing exchange of 
goods and ideas. Our trade is creating real 
jobs for real people. In Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, just for example, a small com- 
pany called Secure Care Products produces 
monitoring systems for patients in nursing 
homes. Recently, Secure Care began export- 
ing its products to Canada. Sales there are 
already growing fast, and the company ex- 
pects them to triple this year. And so Secure 
Care is hiring people like Susan Southwick, 
the granddaughter of Quebeckers, the moth- 
er of two, and now the company’s 26th em- 
ployee. Giving Susan and her husband a shot 
at the dream which Canadians and Ameri- 
cans share, that’s what this partnership is all 
about. 

Much further away from you in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, another small company 
called Createc Forestry Systems is showing 
how our trade helps people turn their hopes 
into realities. It was founded by a man named 
Albert Jenks in his family’s kitchen. Createc 
makes hand-held computers that track lum- 
ber mill inventories. Those computers help 
managers assess their needs better so fewer 
trees are cut unnecessarily. A few years ago, 
Createc began to export to Canada, and now 
those sales accounts have risen to nearly 20 
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percent of their total business. That means 
a more secure future for the company, for 
Mr. Jenks, for his son, Patrick, who works 
with his father in the family business. That 
shows how our trade can increase our pros- 
perity and protect the environment as well. 

Your companies are thriving in our mar- 
kets, bringing tangible benefits to Canadians. 
Whether it’s repairing the engines of some 
of the U.S. Air Force’s largest planes, or 
manufacturing software to manage our natu- 
ral resources, or building some of the Olym- 
pic Village for Atlanta’s 1996 games. Cana- 
dian firms are a strong presence in the Unit- 
ed States. Their successes there help your 
people to turn their hopes into facts and their 
dreams into reality. 

The example of our biggest industry shows 
another side of this remarkable story. Work- 
ing together, U.S. and Canadian companies 
have integrated North America’s auto indus- 
try and staged one of the most remarkable 
comebacks in all the history of the industrial 
revolution. We have drawn on each other's 
strengths, and today, our companies work so 
closely that we do not speak any longer of 
U.S. or Canadian content in these vehicles, 
but of North American content, whether it’s 
a Chrysler minivan made in Windsor or a 
Chrysler Jeep made in Detroit. I think that 
was the Ambassador from Michigan—I mean 
from the United States clapping down there. 

Productivity and employment have risen 
to such a point that when I visited Detroit 
last fall, the biggest complaint I heard in a 
State that was given up as lost economically 
a decade ago—the biggest complaint I heard 
from the autoworkers was that they were 
working too much overtime. [Laughter] 
Now, where I come from, that is known as 
a high-class problem. [Laughter] 

The auto industry now provides more than 
one million jobs in our countries. To rein- 
force our commitment to NAFTA and to dra- 
matically expand an important market, to- 
morrow our nations will sign an agreement 
to open the skies between our two nations. 
This agreement, which allows for a dramatic 
expansion of U.S. and Canadian service to 
each other’s nations, will create thousands of 
new jobs and billions of dollars of economic 
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activities in our cities, yours and mine. We’ve 
reached a fair solution that will make life 
easier for travelers on both sides of the bor- 
der, that will profit both Canadian and U.S. 
airline carriers, that will increase the mutual 
travel and interconnections of our people. 
That we have done so amicably provides yet 
another model of how neighboring nations 
can settle their differences. 

Friendship, engagement: Canada and the 
United States have shown the best there is 
in partnerships between nations, all the great 
potential that awaits all the free peoples of 
this Earth if they can join in common cause. 
We are, as the monument at the St. Law- 
rence Seaway declares, “two nations whose 
frontiers are the frontiers of friendship, 
whose ways are the ways of freedom, whose 
works are the works of peace. 

Every day we see the enormous benefits 
this partnership gives us in jobs, in prosper- 
ity, in the great creative energy that our inter- 
changes bring. But we have only seen the 
beginning. For the Susan Southwicks who 
want a chance to build better lives and the 
companies like Createc that are trying to 
build solid businesses that will last, this part- 
nership of ours holds a great promise with 
vast horizons as vast as our great continent. 

Together we've turned our energies to- 
ward improving the world around us for now 
nearly a century. Today, more than ever, let 
us reaffirm and renew that great tradition. 
Let us engage and confront the great chal- 
lenges of the end of this century and the be- 
ginning of the next. We must sustain our ef- 
forts. We must enhance our efforts. We must 
maintain our partnership. We must make it 
stronger. This is our task and our mission. 
Together, we will be equal to it. The border 
separates our peoples, but there are no 
boundaries to our common dreams. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:23 p.m. in the 
House of Commons at the Parliament. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Gilbert Tarent, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and Geldes Malgat, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
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Proclamation 6771—Irish-American 
Heritage Month, 1995 
February 23, 1995 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s bounty—the abundance of the 
fields, the beauty of the landscape, the rich- 
ness of our opportunities—has always at- 
tracted people who are in search of a better 
life for themselves and their children. Our 
democracy owes its success in great part to 
the countless immigrants who have made 
their way to our shores and to the tremen- 
dous diversity this Nation has been blessed 
with since its beginnings. 

In March, when communities all across the 
country celebrate St. Patrick’s Day, our Na- 
tion honors the rich heritage of the millions 
of Americans who trace their lineage to Ire- 
land. Coming to this land even before our 
Nation was founded, sons and daughters of 
Erin undertook the perilous journey to make 
their home in a place of hope and promise. 
They made inestimable contributions to their 
new country, both during the struggle for 
independence and in the founding of the Re- 
public. Nine of the people who signed our 
Declaration of pelasiilions were of Irish 
origin, and nineteen Presidents of the United 
States proudly claim Irish heritage—includ- 
ing our first President, George Washington. 

The largest wave of Irish immigrants came 
in the late 1840s, when the Great Famine 
ravaging Ireland caused 2 million people to 
emigrate, mostly to American soil. These im- 
migrants transformed our largest cities and 
helped to build them into dynamic centers 
of commerce and industry, and their con- 
tributions to our smaller cities and towns are 
evident today in the cultural, economic, and 
spiritual makeup of the communities. 
Throughout the country, they faced callous 
discrimination: “No Irish Need Apply” signs 
were ugly reminders of the prejudice that 
disfigured our society. But with indomitable 
spirit and unshakable determination, they 
persevered. They took jobs as laborers, built 
railroads, canals, and schools, and committed 
themselves to creating a brighter future for 
their families and their new country. 
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Today, millions of Americans of Irish an- 
cestry continue to enrich all aspects of life 
in the United States. Irish Americans are 
proud to recall their heritage and their strug- 
gle for well-deserved recognition in all walks 
of American life. Throughout their history, 
they have held tightly to their religious faith, 
their love of family, and their belief in the 
importance of education. The values they 
brought with them from the Emerald Isle 
have flourished in America—and in turn 
these values have helped America to flourish. 

In tribute to all Irish Americans, the Con- 
gress, by Public Law 103-379, has designated 
March 1995 as “Irish-American Heritage 
Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim March 1995 as Irish- 
American Heritage Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and nineteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:11 p.m., February 23, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 27. 


Remarks at a Gala Dinner in Ottawa 
February 23, 1995 


Prime Minister and Mrs. Chrétien, Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Chrétien, Ambassador and 
Mrs. Blanchard, ladies and gentlemen: let me 
begin by thanking the Prime Minister for his 
generous words and by thanking Prime Min- 
ister and Mrs. Chrétien and all of our Cana- 
dian hosts for making Hillary and me feel 
so at home here today in our first day of our 
wonderful visit. 

We all have so much in common, so many 
roots in common. I couldn’t help thinking, 
when we shared so many jokes in the Par- 
liament today and so many good laughs, of 
all the things I might have said. One of the 
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things that is most fascinating to Americans 
about Canada is the way you blend your cul- 
tures. I understand, now that we've come 
across the river from Ottawa to Hull, every- 
thing is first in French and then in English. 
And I’m trying to accommodate to all this. 
And I thought about a true story that I would 
share with you. 

One of the members of our official party 
today came all the way from Georgia, Mr. 
Gordon Giffen, who’s sitting out here, but 
he was born in Canada. And you should know 
that Georgia, in the heart of the American 
South, has a lieutenant governor named 
Pierre Howard. He was very self-conscious 
about running with a name like Pierre in the 
South. And in desperation one day, he said, 
“Well, you have to understand, Pierre is 
French for Bubba.” [Laughter] And you all 
know that I come from Arkansas. I can say 
to you with absolute confidence that if any 
person were here from my State tonight, he 
or she would say, “Je me sens chez moi au 
Canada.” 

The Prime Minister and I have a lot in 
common. We have small-town roots and 
modest backgrounds, his in Shawinigan and 
Quebec. Did I say that right? Shawinigan? 
Shawinigan. Better? And mine in Hope—I 
have a hometown that’s easier to pronounce. 
We began early in political life. He entered 
the Parliament, I think, when he was 29. I 
tried to enter the Congress when I was 28. 
I failed, and I have been grateful for it ever 
since. [Laughter] 

Our political persuasions and our pro- 
grams are so similar that one magazine called 
me a closet Canadian. I think that is a com- 
pliment, and I take it as such. We talk a lot 
about our humble roots. At home when our 
friends wish to make fun of me, they say that 
if I talk long enough I will convince people 
that I was born in a log cabin I built myself. 
And that’s what I thought the first time I 
met Prime Minister Chrétien. [Laughter] 

We've had a few agonizing political de- 
feats, and we've managed a comeback. As I 
think about it, I can only think of one thing 
that separates me from the Prime Minister: 
about 15 points in the public opinion polls. 
[Laughter] I resent it, but I’m doing what 
I can to overcome it. 
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Mr. Prime Minister, one of the glories of 
Ottawa is the wonderful old canal that winds 
through this community. It’s protected by 
sweeping and weeping willows in the sum- 
mertime, and it’s, as I saw today, animated 
by skaters in the winter. As I understand it, 
the canal was constructed about 150 years 
ago by a British engineer to help defend Can- 
ada from the United States. Thankfully, I’m 
told that if you ask most Canadians today why 
the canal was built they can’t say. The fact 
that the canal’s origin is unremembered 
speaks volumes about the unique relation- 
ship between our two countries, neighbors, 
allies, friends. Each of us is blessed to share 
with the other the bounty of this magnificent 
continent. 

Over the years the partnership we have 
forged has produced many tangible benefits 
for our people, as you pointed out. We have 
a joint defense program that protects our 
skies and makes us more secure. We have 
a shared commitment to our environment 
that improves the quality of the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. We have 
economies that are so complementary we 
enjoy the world’s largest trading relationship 
in ways that create jobs and raise incomes 
on both sides of our border. We have a com- 
mon passion for democracy that has united 
us in trying to protect freedom and peace 
and democracy and enterprise far from our 
own lands. 

The interests and values we share have al- 
lowed us to recognize and respect our dif- 
ferences as well. Canada has shown the world 
how to build a gentler society with a deeply 
felt concern for the health and well-being of 
all its citizens. It has shown the world that 
strength and compassion are not incompat- 
ible. There is much in your country from 
which Americans can and do draw inspira- 
tion. 

And so tonight, in celebrating all that 
unites us, let us also remember that which 
is unique in our countries. Hillary and I en- 
joyed very much our all-too-brief tour of this 
magnificent tribute to your unique culture. 
Let us resolve to work together to bring out 
the best in each other as we move forward 
together as partners and as friends. Long live 
this great nation. 
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Mr. Prime Minister, one of your most illus- 
trious predecessors, Lester Pearson, put it 
well when he said, “I now accept with equa- 
nimity the question so constantly addressed 
to me, ‘Are you an American?’ and merely 
return the accurate answer, Yes, I am a Cana- 

And so tonight in celebrating our countries 
and what unites us, let us work together and 
let us say: Long live Canada! Vive le Canada! 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 8:35 
p-m. at the Museum of Civilizatione. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien and his wife, Aline; U.S. Ambassador to 
Canada James Blanchard and his wife, Janet; and 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States Ray- 
mond Chrétien and his wife, Kay. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Executive Order 12951—Release of 
Imagery Acquired by Space-Based 
National Intelligence 
Reconnaissance Systems 

February 22, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America and in order to release 
certain scientifically or environmentally use- 
ful imagery acquired by space-based national 
intelligence reconnaissance systems, consist- 
ent with the national security, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Public Release of Historical In- 
telligence Imagery. Imagery acquired by the 
space-based national intelligence reconnais- 
sance systems known as the Corona, Argon, 
and Lanyard missions shall, within 18 months 
of the date of this order, be declassified and 
transferred to the National Archives and 
Records Administration with a copy sent to 
the United States Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior consistent with 
procedures approved by the Director of 
Central Intelligence and the Archivist of the 
United States. Upon transfer, such imagery 
shall be deemed declassified and shall be 
made available to the public. 

Sec. 2. Review for Future Public Release 
of Intelligence Imagery. (a) Al! information 
that meets the criteria in section 2(b) of this 
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order shall be kept secret in the interests of 
national defense and foreign policy until 
deemed otherwise by the Director of Central 
Intelligence. In consultation with the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense, the Director 
of Central Intelligence shall establish a com- 
prehensive program for the periodic review 
of imagery from systems other than the Co- 
rona, Argon, and Lanyard missions, with the 
objective of making available to the public 
as much imagery as possible consistent with 
the interests of national defense and foreign 
policy. For imagery from obsolete broad-area 
film-return systems other than Corona, 
Argon, and Lanyard missions, this review 
shall be completed within 5 years of the date 
of this order. Review of imagery from any 
other system that the Director of Central In- 
telligence deems to be obsolete shall be ac- 
complished according to a timetable estab- 
lished by the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. The Director of Central Intelligence 
shall report annually to the President on the 
implementation of this order. 

(b) The criteria referred to in section 2(a) 
of this order consist of the following: imagery 
acquired by a space-based national intei- 
ligence reconnaissance system other than the 
Corona, Argon, and Lanyard missions. 

Sec. 3. General Provisions. (a) This order 
prescribes a comprehensive and exclusive 
system for the public release of imagery ac- 
quired by space-based national intelligence 
reconnaissance systems. This order is the ex- 
clusive Executive order governing the public 
release of imagery for purposes of section 
552(b)(1) of the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this order shall 
create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable by any party against 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 

Sec. 4. Definition. As used herein, “im- 
agery” means the product acquired by space- 
based national intelligence reconnaissance 
systems that provides a likeness or represen- 
tation of any natural or man-made feature 
or related objective or activities and satellite 
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positional data acquired at the same time the 
likeness or representation was acquired. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:13 p.m., February 24, 1995] 


Norte: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 24, and 
it will be published in the Federal Register on 
February 28. 


Exchange With Reporters at the 
Canadian Parliament in Ottawa 
February 24, 1995 


Secretary of State Christopher 

Q. Mr. President, how did you find Sec- 
retary Christopher? 

The President. He was doing well this 
morning. I had a great talk with him. And 
he feels good, and he’s going to go home 
with us this afternoon. 

Q. Will he be able to get back to work 
soon? 

The President. I’m encouraged. 

Q. Would it affect the Mideast trip at all, 
sir? 

Q. [Inaudible|—that’s what gave him the 
ulcer? [Laughter] 

The President. Gee, I hope not. [Laugh- 
ter] 


NoTE: The exchange began at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Parliament. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this exchange. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
of Canada in Ottawa 

February 24, 1995 


Prime Minister Chrétien. Ladies and 
gentlemen, this concludes a great meeting 
between the President of the United States 
and myself, members of his Cabinet, and 
members of my Cabinet. As I had the occa- 
sion to say many times, the relations between 
our two countries is an example to the world. 
We have some problems, but we are able 
to work on them and find solutions. 
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I’m delighted, Mr. President, that the Ca- 
nadians appreciate very much the relations 
between Canada and the United States at 
this moment. It was some years ago only 25 
percent were happy with the quality of our 
relations. Now 53 percent are happy. So it’s 
probably more because of you than of me, 
but—(laughter|—I just want to say to you 
that it’s been, for my wife and I, a great occa- 
sion to receive your wife and you. And the 
bond between our two nations, I’m sure, are 
better because you came here. 

[At this point, the Prime Minister spoke in 
French, and his remarks were sandal by 
an interpreter. | 


It is always for us a great pleasure to wel- 
come our neighbors to the south. We share 
a continent. We share history. If there have 
been difficulties between the United States 
and Canada a century and a half ago, today 
we are able to sit down together and to find 
solutions that bring about a better under- 
standing between two neighbors where mu- 
tual respect resides and neighbors who un- 
derstand that it is in working together that 
we can go forward. 


[The Prime Minister resumed speaking in 
English. } 


The last 15 months that I have been the 
Prime Minister I have had many occasions 
to meet with the President. It’s probably the 
ninth time that we are together, and we 
speak on the phone. But I can see the influ- 
ence that the Americans have on the world 
scene at this moment. And it’s extremely im- 
portant to keep the leadership in the world. 
In my traveling in Latin America, in my trav- 
eling in Asia the last few months, I realize 
that we’ve made some fantastic progress. 

For me to see that all these countries in 
Asia want to be part of APEC and now of 
a free trade arrangement by the year 2010, 
and they want to work in a market economy 
and break down barriers and ialize and 
take share of the market in the way, the 
way that we have developed in America and 
Canada over the last century is fantastic. But 
probably, the most significant thing that I’ve 
lived was when I was in Latin America and 
I saw this democracy, as I said this morning, 
getting better now and all these leaders very 
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anxious to develop our values in the era of 
dictatorships in these areas and talk and be 
open about trade, but mostly about democ- 
racy and about human rights was a great sat- 
isfaction. 

And they all were telling me to tell you 
that they need America to be involved. And 
it’s why I’m happy to say that publicly at this 
moment, because, Mr. President, you are re- 
spected by the leaders of the world, and they 
want the United States of America to remain 
the champion of democr and human 
rights and economic and soci progress. 

Thank you. 

The President. This morning the Prime 
Minister and I had a fine and wide-rangin 
discussion with many members of his Cabi- 
net and members of our administration. I 
want to begin by thanking again Prime Min- 
ister Chrétien and Mrs. Chrétien and all the 
Canadian people for making Hillary and me 
and all of our group feel so welcome here 
in Canada. We have had a wonderful trip. 
Everything we’ve done has been immensely 
enjoyable and productive. And I’m very 
grateful for the chance that we all had to 
come here and have this meeting. 

I thank the Prime Minister E, the state- 
ment he made about the role of the United 
States in the world. There are many debates 
now going on in our country about what we 
should be doing. It is clear to me that my 
ability as President to work with our people 
to open up economic opportunity and to give 
all Americans the chance to be rewarded for 
their labors and to solve their own problems 
and to have a good life for themselves and 
their children as we move into this next cen- 
tury requires an aggressive leadership on our 
part, prudent, to be sure; restrained, to be 
sure; but still American leadership involved 
in the world and working with real partners 
like the Canadians on a whole range of issues. 
And I thank him for that. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion, too, about the agreement we have just 
signed to open the skies between our two 
countries. It will strengthen our partnership. 
It will create thousands of new jobs and bik 
lions of dollars of economic activity. As I said 
this morning, the only losers in this will be 
the people who have been piling up frequent 
flier miles; they'll be a little short because 
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now it will be a lot easier to get back and 
forth between Canada and the United States. 
Nearly as I can figure, everybody else in- 
volved in this agreement comes out way 
ahead. And non-stop flights from many major 
cities in the United States to places like Mon- 
treal and Toronto and Vancouver are now 
going to be more available. And I am very 
encouraged because today we've agreed to 
throw out the 30-year old rules that have suf- 
focated business and wasted time and money 
for millions of travelers. 

The travel time on many major routes will 
now be cut in half because of this agreement. 
Passengers on both sides of the borders can 
look towards dramatically expanded services 
at more competitive prices. Canadian and 
American airlines will now be able to actually 
advertise and be telling the truth when they 
say, you can get there from here. [Laughter] 

Letting market demand, not Government 
regulation, determine the number and des- 
tination of flights between our two nations 
is a big step forward. It’s consistent with what 
we've being doing in NAFTA, which has led 
to a big increase in bilateral trade in just the 
last year alone. And I believe it’s consistent 
with the larger vision that Prime Minister 
Chrétien and I have shared and worked for 
with NAFTA, with the GATT agreement, 
with the agreement with the Asian-Pacific 
nations, with the agreement at the Summit 
of the Americas to open those markets. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the Transportation Minister of Canada, Doug 
Young, and our Transportation Secretary, 
Federico Peiia, for what they have done here. 

Finally, let me say, Mr. Prime Minister, 
I’m looking forward to coming back to Hali- 
fax this summer. We have a lot of work to 
do to examine the questions that you and I 
put forcefully on the table in Italy last year. 
Are the institutions which were established 
at the end of the Second World War to pro- 
mote growth and developing trade, are they 
adequate to meet the challenges of this new 
age? When so many people in the world are 
struggling for democracy and are struggling 
to support enterprise, are they going to be 
rewarded for those efforts? And if they're 
going to be rewarded for those efforts, what 
do we have to do to make sure that the move- 
ment to democracy and the movement to en- 
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terprise, that that is not derailed with the in- 
evitable kinds of crises that will arise from 
time to time, such as the recent one in Mex- 
ico? 

I am confident that we can meet that chal- 
lenge, and I’m glad we’re coming back to 
Halifax because you’ve been such a leader 
in that regard. And I thank you, sir. 

Thank you all very much, and we'd be glad 
to answer questions. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said some admi- 
rable things about Canada, Mr. President. 
Can I ask you 

Prime Minister Chrétien. No, no. You 
know that family—French and English. So 
I will use my privilege to—— 


[The Prime Minister concluded his remarks 
in French, and no translation was provided. 
The next question was then asked in French, 
and a translation was provided by an inter- 
preter. | 


Canadian Unity 


Q. Mr. Chrétien, I would like to ask you 
if you're satisfied with the winks in favor of 
Canadian unity from the President? 

Prime Minister Chrétien. Is it to me or 
to him? 

Q. Both. 

Q. First, Mr. Clinton, you said yesterday 
that Canada’s future was for Canadians to 
decide. After having met with Lucien Bou- 
chard, can you tell us if you consider it— 
if the Quebeckers were to vote yes in the 
upcoming referendum—in favor of pulling 
out from Canada, would you consider this 
from an American perspective as a minor or 
a major disturbance or no disturbance at all? 

The President. You already said I winked 
yesterday. I was never consciously aware of 
having winked at Prime Minister Chrétien. 
That will, doubtless, be a story at home. 
[Laughter] Look, I came here to celebrate, 
not to speculate. I’m celebrating the relation- 
ship we now have. I said everything I had 
to say yesterday, and I think that most rea- 
sonable people reading or hearing my words 
knew what I said and process it accordingly. 
And I don’t think that I have anything to add 
to what I said yesterday about this. 

Q. Can you just help us with this interpre- 
tation? Since you said so many admirable 
things about Canada, can one assume that 
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you would like to see it stay united, that 
would be your preference? 

The President. You can assume that I 
meant what I said yesterday. [Laughter] 


Affirmative Action 


Q. Mr. President, is it true that you have 
ordered a review of affirmative action pro- 
grams? And does it mean that you are back- 
ing off from giving a leg up to disadvantaged 
from past eras? 

The President. No, it’s not true that I’m 
backing off—it’s not true that I’m backing 
off from giving a leg up. It is true, as I have 
said publicly now for some time, that I be- 
lieve that we should not permit this affirma- 
tive action issue to degenerate into exactly 
what is happening—just another political 
wedge issue to divide the American people. 

I believe that every American would ac- 
knowledge that there are affirmative action 
programs which have made a great deal of 
difference to the lives of Americans who have 
been disadvantaged and who in turn have 
made our country stronger. The best exam- 
ples of ali, I believe, are the people who have 
served in the United States military, who, be- 
cause of the efforts that have been made to 
deal with disadvantaged minorities who had 
not been given a change to rise as high as 
their abilities could take them. In education, 
training, leadership, development, the mili- 
tary today is a model; it looks like America, 
and it works. 

I, furthermore, think that it is time to look 
at all these programs which have developed 
over the last 20 to 25 years and ask ourselves: 
Do they work? Are they fair? Do they 
achieve the desired objectives? That is very 
different from trying to use this issue as a 
political wedge one way or the other. I think 
it would be a great mistake. 

So we have been talking for, oh, months 
now with people about this issue, people who 
have participated in these programs, people 
who are knowledgeable about them, people 
who have both philosophical and practical 
convictions about them. I think we need to 
have a national conversation not only about 
affirmative action but about what our obliga- 
tions are to make sure every American has 
a chance to make it. And I’m going to do 
my dead-level best—and some of you may 
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try to get in the way of it, but I’m going to 
try to stop this from becoming another 
cheap, political, emotional wedge issue. This 
country—our country has been divided too 
often by issues that, substantively, were not 
as important as the political benefit that the 
dividers got. And that 

Q. You don’t think that we have equality 
in our country, do you? 

The President. 1 absolutely do not, and 
I think we—we don’t have equality. We may 
never have total equality. But we need—and 
we don’t have—we don’t even guarantee 
equality of results. What we need to guaran- 
tee is genuine equality of opportunity. That’s 
what the affirmative action concept is de- 
signed to do. And I’m convinced that most 
Americans want us to continue to do that in 
the appropriate way. But we shouldn’t be de- 
fending things that we can’t defend. So it’s 
time to review it, discuss it, and be straight- 
forward about it. 


The Prime Minister 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, during the election 
you talked about not wanting to go fishing 


with the President of the United States in 
case you looked like the fish and things like 
that. [Laughter] Can I ask you, your relation- 
ship has been pretty close during this visit. 
Are you referring to the President by his first 
name, or is it still Mr. President? How would 
you describe your relationship? 

Prime Minister Chrétien. You know, he 
is Mr. President when there is another per- 
son in the room. And when we're alone, I 
don’t call him William J., I call him Bill. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. I'd be honored to put the 
bait on his pole if he wanted to go fishing. 
[Laughter] 


Balanced Budget Amendment 


Q. Mr. President, back home the balanced 
budget drive is picking up steam. Two more 
Democratic Senators came out in favor of 
it. Is this an idea whose time has come, or 
are you going to try to stop this or get on 
the bandwagon? What's your position on it 
now? 
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The President. Well, my position on it is 
the same thing it was last year. I don’t think 
it is a good idea. And I don’t think it’s a good 
idea in part because of the judicial review 
provisions which means that, basically, we're 
allowing—it’s ironic to me that the Repub- 
licans, who have lambasted the Federal 
courts and lambasted the courts running our 
lives for years, are now willing to let the Fed- 
eral budget be determined in Federal court. 
I find that astonishing, first of all. Secondly, 
we don’t need this balanced budget amend- 
ment to reduce the deficit. And what it really 
does is give the minority the power to decide 
what’s in the budget and maybe to increase 
the deficit. Thirdly, the Republicans still 
don’t want to give us the right to know. They 
dance around Social Security; they dance 
around the other details. I think they have 
given us a little right to know with the rescis- 
sion package they've presented, which is ba- 
sically making war on the kids of the country. 
So I hope that it will be—that the Congress 
will not go along. 

And I have talked to some Senators; I in- 
tend to talk to some more. But this is a deci- 
sion most of them will make based on their 
own convictions, I think. We do need to keep 
bringing this deficit down; I am committed 
to doing that. I don’t think this is the right 
way to do it. That’s my position. 


[The following question was asked and an- 
swered in French, and a translation was pro- 
vided by an interpreter. | 


Q. Prime Minister, are you sensitive to 
President Clinton’s budgetary intent, that is, 
to give the middle class a break? I'd also like 
to hear the President. Has he tried to con- 
vince you that a fiscal break for the middle 
class of Canada is a good thing? 

Prime Minister Chrétien. Obviously, ev- 
eryone wants a taxation system that is bene- 
ficial to the middle class. But we haven’t real- 
ly discussed this problem between us. We 
had other questions to deal with, the Presi- 
dent and I. So we did not deal with our re- 
spective budgets. But both of us, no doubt, 
want to provide very good administration to 
our respective countries and balance the 
books at some point. 
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Middle Class 

Q. Yesterday, a number of House sub- 
committees proposed cuts in housing and 
rental assistance and EPA water projects and 
your own national service program. With all 
of this coming at once, what’s your strategy 
to oppose these cuts? And isn’t there some- 
thing to what was said by one of the local 
newspapers, that, in a way, because of what’s 
going on in Congress, you come here almost 
more as a titular head of government than 
as a real chief of state? 

The President. Well, near as I can tell, 
ma’am, we've been here 50 days under this 
new regime, and they've only sent me one 
bill and I was proud to sign it. I mean, con- 
gressional committees can vote whatever 
they want; the House can pass whatever it 
wants. Unless I missed my guess, a bill 
doesn’t become law unless I sign it or it 
passes over my veto. [Laughter] Now, last 
time I checked the Constitution, that was the 
rule. 

What they're doing is showing what I tried 
to tell the American people last October and 
in September. What they should—look at 
their rescission package. What they want to 
do is to make war on the kids of this country 
to pay for a capital gains tax cut. That’s what’s 
going on. And the people will figure that out, 
and I think the Senate will figure it out. And 
I still believe we can make some real progress 
here. And meanwhile, I’m going to pursue 
my agenda and get done as much as I can. 

I still believe we can make some real 
progress. But I do not think the American 
people expect nor support these radical right- 
wing measures that are coming out of these 
House committees. And we'll just see wheth- 
er they do or not. We’ve got a constitutional 
system, and we've got a chance to see it work. 
I hope they can send me some more bills 
that is good conscience I can sign. I’m still 
waiting for the unfunded mandates, the line- 
item veto, all these things that will help us 
control unnecessary spending. But their defi- 
nition of unnecessary spending apparently is 
the Women Infant and Children program 
and Head Start and all these programs. I dis- 
agree with that, but we knew that to start 
with. 

We've got to go through the Senate and 
go through conference. So I don’t consider 
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myself a titular head of state, and until there 
is some evidence to the contrary, you 
shouldn’t either. [Laughter] 


Value of the American Dollar 


Q. Thank you, Prime Minister. President 
Clinton, in terms of North American free 
trade and, as usual on visits like this, a lot 
was said about trade. Are you concerned 
about the value of the Canadian dollar being 
about 71 cents, the decline of the peso—who 
knows what it is today, and at what point 
does your administration lose patience with 
this and at what point do you have concerns 
that your many friends in Congress will say, 
we're at the losing end of this because of 
the value of the dollar? 

The President. You mean because when 
the value of your currency goes down it 
changes the trade relationship? Well, the 
truth is that all of us have not something less 
than 100 percent control over the value of 
our currency. And the Prime Minister and 
I are dealing in part with the accumulated 
problems that we found when we took office. 
That is, I was stunned last year when the 
value of the American dollar went down. 
When we were having 4 percent growth, the 
best economic year in 10 years, we had the 
lowest combined inflation and unemploy- 
ment rate in almost 30 years, the value of 
the dollar is dropping. Why? Because we had 
to borrow a lot of money to finance the accu- 
mulated debt of the years before I took of- 
fice. 

So these are problems that we have to 
work through. But I am not concerned about 
it. I did what I thought was right in Mexico. 
I knew it wasn’t popular, but I thought it 
was right because I think, long term, Mexi- 
co’s on the right path. They are committed 
to democracy and enterprise. And I don’t see 
how anybody could look at Canada today and 
believe that it was not—that this country is 
not a country of massive potential, moving 
in the right direction, one of the most suc- 
cessful countries in the world by any meas- 
ure. 

And you're going to have these fluctuations 
in the currency. They're going to happen, 
and often they’re happening because of mar- 
ket forces that were rooted in developments 
before we showed up. So I’m not impatient. 
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We're just going to work together and work 
through these things and make the best of 
the situation and seize the opportunities that 
are out there. 


House Speaker Newt Gingrich 

Q. Speaker Gingrich gave a speech in 
Washington this morning. He said on ethics, 
he’s a victim of a systematic smear campaign. 
He said Democrats are the guys who smear 
mud. Republicans are the guys who pass leg- 
islation. fLaughter| Your reaction, please. 

The President. 1 think the laughs in the 
audience are a better reaction than anything 
I can say about that. I don’t have any com- 
ment about that. We had—the record was 
largely lost, I think, on the public, but the 
fact is that in the previous 2 years, more con- 
structive bills were passed in more areas to 
get more done than in any time in the pre- 
vious 30 years. 

After 2 years of talking about what wasn’t 
happening, I noticed in one of the news mag- 
azines a tiny chart after the elections were 
over that said, “Oh, by the way, we neglected 
to say this before, but this was the third Con- 
gress since World War II that passed more 
than 80 percent of a President’s proposals 
in both years.” So I think our record for pass- 
ing laws is pretty good. 

And secondly—I mean, on the other deal, 
I hardly know what to say. I think that it 
would be better, since I hope we can work 
together to pass some laws that are good for 
the American people, it would be better if 
I didn’t say too much about that. 


Canadian Unity 


Q. Prime Minister, could you tell us, 
please, if you think that anything that Presi- 
dent Clinton has said during this trip has 
helped your cause of promoting national 
unity in Canada? And if I might also ask the 
President, when Lucien Bouchard said that 
he wanted to meet with you, he said that 
one of the things he hoped to achieve was 
to let you meet a separatist in flesh and 
blood. So what were your impressions of him, 
and do you feel he was a good ambassador 
of separatism? 

Prime Minister Chrétien. | will reply 
first. You know, the President has stated the 
obvious, that Canada is a great example to 
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the world. So there it is—it was a statement 
of fact. And I was very disappointed when 
you talk about the values of moderation and 
sharing and compassion and the ability to live 
together with our differences, that it could 
not be applied to the Bloc Quebecois be- 
cause I know that the Quebeckers share 
these values and they want—that it’s very 
dear to them. That is my comment about 
what the President said. I was not present 
at the meeting between Mr. Bouchard and 
the President—that was another Chrétien 
there. [Laughter] 

The President. My answer to you, sir, is 
that, as you know, I’m sure, whenever I go 
abroad as President, I meet with opposition 
leaders. I do that quite frequently in demo- 
cratic parliamentary countries. I have very 
often done that. 

I met with Mr. Bouchard because he was 
the leader of the opposition. He happens to 
be a separatist, and he stated his case clearly 
and articulately. I think the people who agree 
with him would have been pleased with the 
clarity with which he expressed his position. 


Funding for Social Programs 


Q. Some of the Republicans on Capitol 
Hill who are involved in legislation about 
which you spoke say that, contrary to being 
cut, the child nutrition programs, about 
which you and members of your administra- 
tion have spoken so strongly in recent days, 
that funding for those programs will actually 
be increased, though not at as great a rate 
as had previously been anticipated. In light 
of that, sir, I wonder if you might think that 
“war on children,” and some of the other 
phrases have been perhaps a bit extreme? 

The President. Well, it’s my understand- 
ing, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News], that they 
wanted to block-grant the school lunch pro- 
gram and, therefore, flat-fund it for 5 years. 
If that’s not what they want to do then ’'ll— 
then I need to know what the facts are. My 
understanding is that they wanted to flat fund 
it. And my understanding is that in their re- 
scission package, they have proposed to re- 
duce funding a tan: 4 approved for WIC. 
They proposed, it’s my understanding, to 
eliminate the summer jobs for children, 
which will make our streets a little steamier 
in the summer for the next 2 years, and to 
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do a number of other things that are cuts 
from the budget that is already approved. If 
I’m wrong about that, then I’m wrong. But 
I don’t believe I am wrong; I believe that’s 
what they want to do. 

Prime Minister Chrétien. 
beaucoup. Thank you very much. 


Merci 


Norte: The President’s 86th news conference 
began at 12 p.m. in the Reading Room at the 
Parliament. 


Executive Order 12952— 
Amendment to Executive Order No. 
12950 


February 24, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to amend 
Executive Order No. 12950, it is hereby or- 
dered that the list of Labor Organizations at- 
tached to and made a part of such order is 
amended to include the following: 

International Brotherhood of Firemen & 
Oilers 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 24, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:56 a.m., February 27, 1995] 


NoTE: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal Register on February 28. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 


not included elsewhere in this issue. 





February 18 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton went to Camp David, MD. 
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February 19 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Arlington, VA. They re- 
turned to Camp David, MD, in the after- 
noon. 


February 20 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC, and later attended the 
Georgetown-Villanova basketball game at the 
USAir Arena in Landover, MD. 


February 21 

The White House announced that the 
President named William E. Curry, Jr., as 
Counselor to the President. 


February 23 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Ottawa, Canada. 

In the late afternoon, the President had 
meetings with Preston Manning, leader of 
the Reform Party, and Lucien Bouchard, 
leader of Bloc Quebecois, at the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton went to the Museum of Civilizatione 
where they were given a tour of the History 
Hall. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ken Grotewiel as Presiding Officer 
and Commissioner and Max Holloway as Al- 
ternate Commissioner of the Kansas-Okla- 
homa Arkansas River Compact Commission. 


February 24 

In the morning, the President attended a 
breakfast with U.S.-Canada business leaders 
at the National Gallery of Canada. Following 
the breakfast, he went to Parliament where 
he met with Prime Minister Jean Chrétien. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a lunch at the Canal Ritz. 
Following the lunch, they returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edmundo A. Gonzales as Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer of the Department of Labor. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John D. Kemp to the National 
Council on Disability. 

The President announced his appointment 
of former Senator Dennis DeConcini to the 
board of directors of the Federal Home 
Mortgage Corporation (Freddie Mac.) 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Deborah Kastrin as a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Border Environment 
Cooperation Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jamie S. Gorelick, Matt L. 
Rodriguez, and Robert T. Scully to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission to Support 
Law Enforcement. 
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Kirsten S. Moy, 

of New York, to be Administrator of the 
Community Development Financial Institu- 
tions Fund (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


John Chrystal, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation for a term expiring December 
17, 1997 (reappointment). 


George J. Kourpias, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1997 (reappointment). 


Gloria Rose Ott, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1996, vice Weldon W. Case, term 
expired. 


Harvey Sigelbaum, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1996, vice Carolyn D. Leavens, 
term expired. 


Inez Smith Reid, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals for the term of 15 years, vice 
Emmet G. Sullivan. 


The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released February 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by OMB Office 
of Information and Regulatory Affairs Ad- 
ministrator Sally Katzen and Senior Policy 
Adviser to the Vice President Elaine 
Kamarck on regulatory reform 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on National Security Adviser Anthony Lake’s 
meeting with Ulster Unionist Party of North- 
ern Ireland officials 


Released February 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Chief of 
Staff Leon Panetta, Health and Human Serv- 
ices Secretary Donna Shalala, Education 
Secretary Richard Riley, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Food and Consumer 
Services Ellen Haas on the Republican pro- 
posal to abolish the school lunch program 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the establishment of Presidential Emer- 
gency Board No. 226 


Released February 23 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s request that Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright visit United Nations Se- 
curity Council capitals to consult on Iraq 
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Transcript of remarks by Dr. Chris Car- 
ruthers, Dr. Paul Deneault, and Dr. Andreas 
Laupacis on the condition of Secretary of 
State Christopher 


Announcement of the nomination of Inez 
Smith Reid to the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals 


Released February 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chair Laura D’Andrea 
Tyson, Director of the Office of Management 
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and Budget Alice Rivlin, and White House 
Counsel Abner Mikva on the balanced budg- 


et amendment 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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